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THE QUIVER 


Some British 
Babies reared on Mellin’s Food 


If seeing is believing, this random selection from the 
t 





housands of photos we hold of British Babies reared on 
Mellin’s Food should convince every living mother. 


f these w ‘A poor little baby the mother of another says: “ At 12 mont! 
vas a skeleton, Mellin’s Food brought him back to life and he hah * "s the parent 
in er wrot We were afraid he w i never be reared’ and in each and 
Mell I ght strength 1 happine ind health Mellin's Fo 
ilk, pt pene the exact ¢ valet healthy mother milk 
,no cx eo Su is of even a new-born child, 


, and an 80-page handbook on th CARE OF INFANTS," sent 
ree to any ; lease mention this paper, and addre Sample Department 
MI LLIN’'S FOOD, LTD,, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.I 


MELLINS FOOD 














Rowlands’ 
Miacassar Ojl 


an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY (for all who wish to Preserve and Beautify their 


WAITER 


Avoid §$ doubt preparations which 
conta "tents. Spirit. or other 


Gahigerous wmieredicnts. 










It guaranteed tree from any fu Ott 

t is u ec ts, | as it Pene- S 
trates tt Roots it will replace the loss . 

Natural Oil in t Hair, the want of which 
Ladies ind Children s| | alwavs use it, 

t t t tal riant Growt It ’ prepared in a Golden Coleur tor Fair 

Hair. . 36, 7, 109, 1 21 bottles, by tores, Cher ts, Haircare , and Rowlands, 
Latt Garden, Loudon Avoid cheap, spurious imitations, and Buy only Rowlands’. 
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Health 


Do you rise every morning “as fresh as a daisy,” with a clear head and brain, 
fit and ready for the day's work 2 If not, there's something wrong with your 
health. Perhaps your to :gue is coated, your limbs feeling stiff— in fact, you 
don’t feel able to face your moraing’s work. You must correct the disorder at 
once, or else you run the risk of more serious trouble. You can help yourself 
to perfect health by taking a spoontul regularly half-an-hour before breakfast of 





No need to go io expensive Spas or baths. No need to spend much money 
in cures. Regesan Morning Powder is the only safe, reliable, and sure cure. 
Whether you suffer from Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Stomach, Liver o 
Kidney trouble, or an excess of uric acid in the system, you will find Regesas 
Morning Powder a sure, gentle corrective. 


y 1/6 


per Bottle. 
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“You see, Sir, the “* 
Onoto Pen works 
this way :— 





“You simply turn this ‘head’ | The makers consequently 
—pull it out as tar as it will go, guarantee it to last a lifetime. 
thrust the nib of the pen into If it ever goes wrong, they 
the ink—push back the ‘head,’ | immediately put it right, free 
and the pen 1s filled. of cost. | 
“Of course, this is a spe ial | « [Leak ? No, indeed, sir! 
feature of the Onoto. \n You can carry an Onoto upside 
interesting point too, sir, is that down in your pocket all the 
the Onoto cleans itself while it time if you like, and it will 
fills itself. never leak a drop. A simple | 


“The Onoto is British made. | turn of the ‘head’ renders the 
here is absolutely no trouble Onoto a sealed tube. And you 


with an Onoto. All the troubl an regulate the tlow of ink, sir, 
has been taken in the making. fast or slow, as you like.” 

| Prive 106 and « 1 1 Stationers, ] and Stor t ut the On to Pen 
re t apply tu THOMAS DE LA kl I j imluil Row, London, ELC. 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 
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GREAT POPULAR SUCCESS OF THE 
24 FREE LESSONS IN HAIR CULTURE 


Thousands of men and women overcome Hair Troubles, Re-grow Hair when 
it is falling, and dress it in the most fashionable and becoming styles. 


SEND THE FORM BELOW FOR YOUR FREE “HARLENE HAIR- 
GROWING” CIFT AND HA!'R-DRESSING CUIDE. 


Mr. Edwards, the Roval Hair Specialist, has (2) A clearly written Manual explaining the 














aroused the utmost enthusiasm evervwhere by whole simple process of “Harlene Hair- 
the remarkable gitts with which he has supple- Drill” that beautifies your hair at a cost of 
mented his unp recede nted offer of 24 lessons in a few minutes a day. 
Culture and Hair-Dressing (3) A packet of “ Cremex” Shampoo Powder that 
Ladies parti ularly are enabled to get rid of all cleanses, brightens and “massages” even 
the hair troubles and to grow luxuriant and really the ugliest hair into perfect beauty. 
beautiful new hair, but to ** dress”’ it in whichever (4) A generous supply of “Harlene,” which 
f 24 latest styles is most suitable to their type actually grows lustrous and abundant new 


hair in an astonishingly short time. 
Most ladies, however attractive their 
faces, dress their hair in any style they 
think most fashionable, 
whether it sutts them or not, 







Evervwhet the value of Mr. Ed- 
great free gift j is secn in tbe 

double attraction and youth- 
fulness given to the appear- 


in of men and women simply because they do not 
ili know there is a special stvke 
A wonderful four-fold gift which would take vears trom 
1 il d FREI to every the ip] irance and d Lyle 
reader, and includes not only the beauty of the hat 
t! spe ial ide to the best Men, too, are shown tl 
stvles of hair-dressing, but remarkable difference in ay 
ilso othe *‘*Harlene  Hair- pearanc *, the strong, youth- 
Di “2 Outfit tor re-growing ful, virile distinction con- 


hair in splendid abundance from 
this én forth 


ferred upon them 
of the hal 


Vv the proper care 





= 
THE SECRET OF A YOUTHFUL AP. we THE y, SEND TO-DAY FOR YOUR HAIR 
PEARANCE LIES IN THE HAIR. Ny HAIR: tf¢ BEAUTY GIFT. 
Nowadays, if people see a man ot DRessine: No matter what vour trouble or how 
woman wit lair not coiffured becom- CUIDE SHOWS long vou have been troubled, the 
invly, they put it down to" bad taste, | of SPLENDID plendid result of glorious new hair, 
vut n in court such a nti: | *Harlene Hai is st as assured 
pon n : need now ! n STYLE ror YOU! a . : ~ nll = 
I) f ’ f head J hay can become an oft naturally iM titul har, * Harlene 
aristecrat amor t all others m pra a’ ~— — it Huatwr-Drill will make it more autitul 
a few I taking advantage of this ‘ ao nd «nab! 1 to dress tt 1 ( 
mic ue | tunitv, whilst the generous IT'S FRE | rastically, and with more charming, treet 
trial suppl f * Harlene for the Hau fect 
sent with the wonderful * Hair-Drill” Outfit starts Send the coupon below with 3d. in stamps t 
at once to stop your hair falling, and to regrow detra riage 
it in luxuriance Further supplics of * Horlen we obtainabl 
2s. od., 1 4 Od. Lett ; t 
EXQUISITE, YOUTH-RESTORING STYLES IN Mote) 2 Ot an as et es ing! 
HAIR-DRESSING SIMPLY EXPLAINED. sham} ed}. from all chenists and stores, of 
The “24 Lessons in Hair Culture,” which have direct post tree on remittance 
ited great a sensation here and on the I ign orders tremht extra, and all cheques 
Continent, include all the most fashionable styles and i tal Orders should | rossed 
Some : 4 e, it may be trul ud, have been 
desiened specially for you —HAIR BEAUTY FREE !— 
Phen if your hair is too “skimpy” ot To EDWARDS SRLENE. Ci 
un ed to look its best, vou can use the one Lamb t.. 1 eae n, Wil 
untalling remedy which ts also sent tree ae ; i | ' 
THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE GIFT EVER be alt 9a WA. ee 
MADE TO THE PUBLIC. 
Wit it anv charge or obligation whatever, vou Na 
receive ¢ ryvthing most necessary for your hau 
(1) A fully illustrated book which tells you how 
1o achieve distinction in appearance by 
mcank “f 24 lessons in Hair Cuiture. - 
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PLAYER'S NAvy CUT 
De LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ORIGINAL PLAYER’S NAVY CUT, 


Player's Navy Cut de Luxe is the outcome of many years 
experience and is probably the best Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. It is perfectly accurate to describe it as being 
manufactured from not only the best growths of Virginia, but 


from the selected leaves of those best growths. 


Ne Is 
ot ON 
4 a ——. 


A > 





AND 4-oz. PATENT 
AIR-TIGHT ‘TINS 
— AT 2/4 


PACKED ONLY IN 
2-OZ. PATENT AIR- 
TIGHT TINS at 1/2 





PLAYER'S NAvy CUT 
CIGARETTES 


HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


They are made from fine quality Virginia 
Tobacco and are sold in two. strengtins— 


MILD AND MEDIUM 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 3S - 100 for 2/3 
50 for 16 50 for 1/1} 


Smaller sizes of packing at proportionate prices. 


IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


a Issued by the Imper Tobac ( {f Great Brita sid Ireland), Ltd 
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May is the Danger Month 
for the Hair. 


How “Frictioning with Tatcho” defeats Spring Perils. 














Remarkable Hair-Saving Offer at Nominal Cost. 





Sprina is the danger time for the hair Take the opportunity afforded you by this unique 
I.ook at your brush and comb. You ll find many concession—made in order to give eftect to Mr. Sims's 
more loose hairs clinging to them than before expressed wish that his Tatcho should not be the 
Once the fall of haty starts it Do not let exclusive privilege of the wealthy, but should save 
it start this Spring Do not the hair of all, rich and poor 





like. You have only to cut 
t the authority below and 
ost it with 1/10. 

You like Lady Collins 
like Colonel | Perry, Com- 
mander 1’. Wolfe Murray, 
Kk.N., and many other 
well-known people, who 


risk the loss of that treasure 
which can never be regained 
but start forthwith to friction 
your hair with Tatcho 

Tatcho strengthens the hair 
at the moment that it needs 
it most. The se up becomes 
fresh and healthy, and you 






have to look for the stray hai h written their grateful 
in the brush, instead of be knowledgments to Mr. 
wailing the number that you 73 Sims — you too, will be 
find there ¥ | elighted with the almost 

If you have been careless i] magical etfect of using 
of your hair up to now, make > De 4 ratcho 


a resolution to use Tatcho 
throughout the month of May. 


stat. 


s 





TATCHO’S ALLY. 


The splendid results of 


tcho are still more rapid 
it 


DOCTOR 
TESTIFIES TO 3 y ~ ad the Tat bo 
eaith brush, the one brus! 
TATCHO. / MR. GEO. R. SIMS. which is antiseptic, self 


cleansing, and needs n¢ 

















nie +] wy a‘ ud Mr. Ge K..S to the : : 
Dr. Phillips, Lee... Editor of t Dau Mat ad that convincin hiny As one doctor savs, 
MRCS vi ne p tne vans of 5a ‘it the most healthy 
Ch. ar. & ayvor. ot Pe ae a Geus & tae 
bath, Alderman and J.P., writes from Sydney — ever handled If you desire one‘’vof these brushes, 
House, sydney Gardens, Bath : a ee CASE S/N 
**T am taking this opportunity to say a d word 


for Tatcho 


or Tatcho I have used wt for vears, and 1 teel sore | This Coupon brings you a 
1 is been of the reatest value thougn am 
getting ayed J have a fair cr p ot hair left Il have 4/6 bottle for 1 10. 


recommended Tat to many other ind all have 

been satisfied Ch is an unsolicited testimomal, \\ ri Chief ¢ mist to send to the 

and I give it entirely, tf my own bat You are ip} mt I is t Nut ty a regular 

at liberty to make use f th Anyone may reter to ps. Od. bottle { TATCHO (er h tor af least om 

me. I assure you | have never given a testimonial met ng paid tot ipplicant 's 
own d r, at tl Pheonniinh pl I rod 


of any kind before 


TATCHO'S OFFER. Lh iet? Sim 


A FULL-SIZE -Y ? - 
4/G Bottle for 1/10 Thur Alirie-C 


The Company created under the auspices 
of Mr. Geo. R. Sims will send for 1/10 a 
full-size 4/6 bottle of Tatcho, containing 
enough to tide you over this perilous 
Spring period. 


TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at 1/-, 2/9, and 4/6. 


Vi 


lddre 
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altainnmicent in 


Hall’s Distemper gives the artistic 
impulse, and is the means of securing 


beautiful and healthful F homes. 





This decoration first sterilizes and 
then combines with the walls to give a 
surface of velvety finish and great 
durability. Unlike wall paper, it 
never fades with sunlight nor changes 


colour with age. 
7 
Lo 
DISTEMPER 


is the greatest protection the householder can 
have from the evil consequences of unclean 
walls, 70 colours to select from. 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL. 
london Off Bor High Street 




































L.« C.Hardtmuth’s 


“KOH-L-H 


a __ PENCILS AND COPYING. 
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Fore / 


y RN 
REAL DELICHT S\ 






there’ 
than home- 
caps, gloves, etc., 
; Wools—and the 


wish 


or outde wear 


nothing 


or 
cosier 










nitted coats, 


with Paton 






more 
than 


I need no 


ul 


girl 
indoor 






ht recreation 





them. 





knitting 
ols are soft, strong, 
le, and most easy to 
all new colour 

to * Knitters 
‘understandable 
each. by po one een 


PATON s | 


TLLOT 
KNITTING WOOLS 
PATON’S 


Alloa, Scotland ; 
192 Aldersgate 
Street, 

London, 





springy, 













are 


ad. 






















Though battered and bent, 
The danger’s slight 

They will mend the som 
With friend Fluxite 


Solid, sound soldering is encity done with 


The paste fiux that 


| SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


And LEAD-JOINTING 
With a little Flasate lder grips like iwic, even 
on «dirt etal BOTTLE A teurs and Mechanics use 
it in all parts of t world, YO int mie 

Of lIronn er 1 Gd., t/-, and Z/- tins 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
Fes og cmnhlae cm” SULDI RING K 

rice 4/6, Sample Set Post Paid United Kingdon 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 




































































wy ee) as plaved in the ordinary 
at least ome illin in \ pee a4 in 
the Riley wav on ao’ 4” R ii l 
it costs Bld a DAY nad OWN 
own table, and have it in 4 own 
~. You play | as you pay. 
It re econon 
mud n your owr ' i her 
f i " 1 y the ix ' t K 
\ ‘ iking i ‘ ' " able 1 ery — 
ind every table s Ka t racy ry 
RILEY Miniature Billiard Tables ; Wi 
Sie aavieed thus, RILEY ‘Combine’ Billiard | | 
| y size measures’ cae and Dining Table | 
l i \l i .f : ma 1] 
' | . Ml f. | 
oe ne, ©, Bee si fo. = £13 10s.» £32, | || 
; ercent | |] 
| 
SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. | 
RILEY'S Perfect Miniature Billiard Table is sent to any address 
for Seven Days’ Free Trial. If for some reason or other you are not || 
satislied— pack it up, and advise Riley's. They will have it remeved || 
free of all cost to you. | 
PONE sarc graces, fu detnicd reeset Cataleane et fl 
Sundries, W rite for it to-night, it meansan et 1S Saving to vou | 
E. J. RILEY, Ltd., wingate works, Accrington 





kandi Showrooms: 147 Aldersg ate Street EC 
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are 


by 


20,000 DOCTORS 


BECAUSE 





“They are SIMPLY MAGNIFICENT and 
have NO EQUAL as a Breakfast Food.” 
Se i. C , M.D. 








The ‘*Lancet” analysis PROVES 
that Plasmon Oats contains 
70°/, more nourishment than 


any other oats whatsoever. 














TRY PLASMON OATS EVERY MORNING FOR A MONTH AND 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF OF ITS WONDERFUL FOOD VALUE. 


Plasmon Oats Porridge makes an instant appeal to the most delicate palate— 
no other kind possessing the same @Gelicious nutty flavour. Plasmon Oats 
has these further advantages also—it requires Only four minutes’ boiling 
and makes twice the amount of porridge as the same measure of 


Ordinary oatmeal 


Obtainable Everywhere 6d. per packet. 
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PATRONIZED BY 


H.M. THE Soom OF SWEDEN. 


snstpagsnaclehyene GENUINE BARGAINS. — 


y r 
Prudential Real 
Seamless Woven 
Reversible Half- 
uinea 
bor 
of 4 


FREE RUG, 


a spe ity of our ow 
I 400,000 ri I f 3 
TWEI TOON ture 
CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY ! - 
Absolutely ve 


Give Away 
t Two Car- 
pets. Two Rugs 


Repeat Orders received 
from the Royal Palace, 
tockhoim. 


M 1 H 
I t 1 
12 't ‘ ! j i te Mg eve 
‘ ‘ sixteen years, 
be 


Galaxy idinhad Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Moortiwuat, ee ayy Nn Sines Ly Cotton Sp en 


Quilts, Table Linens, sor ads, Overmantels. Linole 
you mention 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“F, HODGSON & SONS ‘ 










Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace; 
Rtackhoim 





1 twelve years.’ 


st Free, if when wri 


tien. OV TMeastcirers” WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS, 

















We invite Ladies and Gentlemen anywhere 
to examine our New Season's Patterns 
: sts tool Sixth Crees] ' 


Qui ality is our kc des al, and Satisfaction our Aim. 









gerton ,Jswinetto 


Joy te Berges’ 


mecr 


PAs 


re g | 





I 
Cc ostumes, Suits, Serensenen, We. made to order. 
re | re 
Address: EF GERTON BU RNE 1 i 5.3 0d.. 


Factors, Wellington, Somerset, England. 














_TWENTY 


diffe ients are used in the 


MANUFACTURE ot 


é:: - ILWORTH 


Tomato a J 


and these being y blended by our special 
process produce a uce fit for a_ king 
ed and ur 


APPETISING, DIGESTIVE, pommel 








Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and 1/- per bottle. 








Loox 
FOR THE NEW 


64a. W-LUP 
JAK 








In Glass Jars, Gid., 3/d., 2d., ete. 


50, WATCHES | 


en each m 


I rit 
Laitova 
I 


ea 
Warrante 
hard puzzles 


— ) 


) pay 


Sutcliffe & Bingham, Ltd., Cornbrook, Man'r. 


@ 














ge) KS 
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Dress at Warehouse Prices 


> . will bring you Patterns post free of the Wor!ld- 
A I osteard famous ** Girl at the Loom” Dress Fabrics. 


if you wish lo save money on your summer dresses, the n don't delay e 


Spring 

and 
Summer ( 
Fashions, 


1914. 


moment in writing for this lovely box of patterns, sent post free to every 
reader. By dealing direct by post with us you buy at warehouse price 
on the distinct understanding that if you are not satished with any purchase 
your money is instantly refunded 


CHOOSE YOUR BOX NOW! 


Never before have we had so charming a range of bright and beautiful fabrics 
lo offer as we have this season, and you by choosing your box now can select 
your requirements in all the comlort and convenience of your own 
home. Write to-day. 








Box V.R. 40 conta ill Dress and ¢ . terials upto 2/* per yd 
» V.R.41 ; — 2/- to 3/6 
» Va. - , , 3/-up ,, 
vo VR. 43 Magnitice f ali ¢ vba 4}d.wo2/11,, 
eo V.R.441 f ior | 


Ou and new Luu ed afits s€ Aisy semi pus Slee 


Everything Carriage Paid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Tue BRADFORD MANUFACTURING C0., tte. 
(Dept. V-R.), BRADFORD, Yorks. 


The Pioneers of the Mail 
21/6 Order Dress Goods Business. Y 


Model 158 
art Cheviot 


Serge Costume, 


Established 30 years. 














By saving monev on your boot-bills—bvy wearing Wood- 
Con, NA ; “<* : zi 
Ss Milne Heels or Tips. .\) postman walked 1,2co miles on 
a : ’ ; | 
» 4 one pair of Wood-Milnes, and still they had some wear 


n them! Think what Ae saved. Now, what about YOU ? 


WOOD-MILNE 


RUBBER HEELS AND TIPS. 
I Varnethe na t \ | l bb Deal erywhere 


N.B.— If you golf try the * White Chief,’ a wonderful two-shillingsworth 
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The Donegal Handwoven 
* Three-Garment-Sports-Suit 


In your leisure you should look quite as 
smart in simple néglige as on more 
“dressy ’ occasions. The Donegal Sports 


Suit allows for perfect freedom of action, 


cd 





vr 


AD) 


4 






~~ 


4 


—~ — 


; ‘ Made to measure, 
is light of weight, yet warm—just what Carriage paid. 


(LA 
} met ba you want for golf, cycling, and indeed for 
fi \ all exercises. Its well-defined, clean cut lines and perfect fit 
ac ie . are guaranteed. We employ only experts of long experience, 


4: Your money is only ours when you are satisfied. Otherwise, 


d / ‘Sa i. All the charm of Donegal Tweed is lost when it is badly cut, 
t) 


we return it in full. 





\ 
“\ } 
te WRITE TO-DAY for our handsome book, ** The Story 
a <n of Donegal Tweeds,” also fashions for I914, self. 
: measurement forms, and a full range of patterns. Sent 
post tree on request, 











Donegal Greed @ (Mail Order Department) Oldham Place, Liverpool. 


Also at Dublin, Belfast, and Don “al Ireland. Bran Agencies throughout the Wo 

















SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR. 








SPECIAL 
FREE 
OFFER. 





Kills all Nits * 


and Vermin 
in the Hair. 












EIwanttoy y of Bow 3d 
” . 

opus FACE Rater sactea \ Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock. 
\ 6d. 
‘ 1 a 

y 1’ 
‘ Of all Ch a ’ 
Madame TENSFELDT, 1224 Princes St., EDINBURCH. ; 

00 yeara. 











COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. I enclose One Shiliiag. 


Signed 


Addr $5 
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of ce 
every 


ibse nce 


mplicated p 
tine.” 


hort, the 


tor buying a * Swan 





Prices from 10/6. 


POST FREE ss to Ku 


SWAN INK, 


For Fountain pens 


“ Having used a* Swan’ Pen const 
dorse all vou claim tor it. You 
appeals to me most. strongly 
complications—no valves to get out 
interior mechanism occupying space 


BOOKLET “Asie, toon & co., 


ER 
USE R— 





FOUNTPEN IS ALL THAT WE CLAIM IT TO BE. 


Batlow, New South Wales, Austrailia. 


antly for the last 16 vears, I can heartily 

matched my nib to a * T, but the featur 

is the fact that the ‘Swan’ has no 

of order; no piston rods to break; no 

that should be available tor ink. In 

ints is to my mind the soundest reason 
(Signed), C. S. GREGORY. 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 


79 & 80 Ae. Holborn, naorrconanpe W.6. 
‘. Ws ; Exchang 
ul 7 Ave. ce ( per ra 


od SA Re 
Ne e, Brussel bret 


York and ¢ 


street 














Dus Delicious D 
DeliciousDeli 
cious Delici 

Ly 


Delicious Deli 
eliciousDelicig 
cious Delic ’ 


On your way home 


to-night, buy some 


- MACKINTOSH’S 


The 
“TOP-NOTCH” 
SWEETMEAT 


Delicious 
Wholesome eliciou 
sDeliciou Simple and © eliciousD 
eliciousD iousDeli 
elicious D 
iciousDeli 


Nutritious 


A Nl she ps 


eliciousDe 
cious Delici 
OusDelicious 
sDeliciousDe 
eliciousDelicid 


sell it 


iousDeliciot 
usDeliciousl 
DeliciousDe 


D4 
@P 





CONSTIPATION 


Great as are the discomforts and pains 
that Constip: ‘tion causes, there is be- 
sides the ever present danger of serious 
ailments that are directly caused by it. 
It has been said that nine-tenths of 
human illness springs from Consti- 
pation. | his alone points to the great 
necessity that exists for attention as 
soon as it makes its presence felt. 
Holloway's Pills regulate the system 
and make each organ of the hody 
easy, 


perform its function in a free, 


and natural manner. 


seecony GURED revinc 
allovaysPill 


























MUST be infused into your playing if you 
would render his works aright. 










Can YOU infuse the spirit of the com- 
poser into your piano-playing ? 










If not, the reason is that too much reli- 
ance is placed on mechanical practice and 
tco little on ‘‘ understanding.” 










Mr. Heinrich Becker, the famous authority 
on technique, explains in his book, ‘* Mind, : 
Muscle, and Keyboard,” methods which are f Fuss 4. 
a revelation in simplicity and give efficiency |i) Ce 7 
with two-thirds less practice. Tt 


















book 


who tor- 


Mr. Becker undertakes to send the 
free to readers of “* The Quiver 


ward a postcard with name and address. it 








, 



















is suitable to elementary, moderate, and 
advanced pianists. 













MR. HEINRICH BECKER, 
62 Bristol House, Holborn Viaduct 
LONDON, E.C. 










































‘ ’ | 
‘MIDDY” BLOUSE | NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. 
fy Na” } sro’ Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 
HE manufacturers « ivella lave introduces 
nove noe the t up garmet pag ‘ Scotland. @ 
ng t spl ! d weavit ie , me : 08 
the well te t ir latest ial aie & COMPANY . ; a - 
i oF Ludgate Hili, London, EC. 
he irt-t t 
rh \ Mi Rt thre pt 
nal t I uv i nal 
I é but becor ! either 
I 1 I ' 
It | f {1 ement a } d nd sta iM et 
worn th t It thre est prece t VTiiet It will int ' I HOWARD 
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the this , os had of Fett hn Packed Free, Guaranteed Delivered 
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7 \KE my tip, invest in a Clemak and you'll 
feel as | do—in the very pink. 
a grand little razor, the Clemak. Gets the 


in next-to-no-time, and leaves the skin 


the same—a clean, close, com- 


e, and no trouble either belore or 


Safety pri 
Razin ‘ 


The Clemak is characteristically British in make, material, 


ee 


It will last a lifetime, always giving satisfaction, 


en. 


ners in 


= 


Made as weli 
and shaves as 
well as any 
Guinea Razor. 


4 i Pliiae 


( mak and ‘Twels 


‘ COMBINATION OUTFIT, c.:\a\- 
ete 10/6 
mothe 


CUTLERS, STORES, &«., or from 
CO ter St., London, E.¢ 


The Clemak Book will interest 
you. Write for a Copy to-day. 
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A New Charm \“¥ 


Wor nand girls who 
Hair P ve alwavs 


| vondert ry Sham- 





CC im 
Hair Powder — 


a 
— 


é 


A Free can. b 





LAT HANA ll {LT 


















WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE To] 


CURE YOUR ECZEMA? 


IS 3d. roo mucn? 
You Suffer from Skin Sickness, 
Pimples, Spots, and Redness. i 




















S. DAVIS & CO., LT. 


OF 
Wide World Fame for their Sewing Machines. 


HAND MACHINES ‘| Do not pay 
l fancy prices 


elsewhere. 


rroM £1 1s. 






TREADLE ae 
MACHINES }jPR8! 


All Kinds of 
Repairs 
Undertaken. “ 
92 & 94 HIGH ST., BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E. 
144 & 146 THE GROVE, STRATFORD, 
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_CHARITABLE . APPEALS 


ive and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 
lev cit ( u s that ave forwarded to him, addi i La Belle Sauvage, 1 ndon, E.C. 


Th 


Over 25,000 have been sent to Canada and the Colonies, and 95 °,, are successful. 


Will you help to give the chance of a lifetime to another thousand Boys and 
Girls this year from 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


£10 per head defrays cost of outfit and travelling. Gifts of any amount will be much appreciated, 





OOOO OOOOOO"'”"/ 


THE a. 


y t j Vill is the most car 


WHAT IS THE WORTH OF A LITTLE CHILD ? 


\y h st red 
\ \ i ] ot it is me 





the poor, 


Chris men and women, 





cas ly answ 
I they 
t t : What aw f d in those words o 
M w IS, v. 14 
“It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one of these little ones shall perish."’ 
saver tittle <1 r 
Phat word means not ‘do not hinder,” | 
Ir 50,0 I ttending the 5o Br 190 athliated Missions, there are 
7 Bes t \ tier and the need of proper care 
f } lrunken parent M rowded slums amid surroundings 
I 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


has been working among the poorest children of London for seventy years The experience 
thus gained carries the guarantee that funds entrusted to its care are WISELY AND 
ECONOMICALLY SPENT. Will YOU help by a generous contribution ? 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be sent to 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director, 
emma UNION & SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 


32 JOHN STREET. BEDFORD ROW. LONDON, W.C 
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The Editor 


















THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road 
Bethnal 
Green, 
E 


S 


Inquiry 
System 

in force for 
ms , prevention of 
abuse, 


Economically 


Administered. e 
wW 


PLEASE “% ) 
HELP. 


. Glenton-Kerr, 


oy The Three Gifts of Life 


By NELLIE M. SMITH 














tare! 


























The Society urgently needs increased support \ capital book for parents and ch ldren, 
for the maintenance of its distinctive and bene- in which the author, by means of simple, 

ficent operations throughout the Capital. direct talks, tells what part the sex instinet 
Enqui eniittances show has Sacre plays in true manhood and womanhood, 
t Phe M Hi idewell P KE. 

Cloth gilt, 2/- net, of B 

, free 2/4 | » CASSELL & COM NY, £1 

F. A. BEVAN, Esq. Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltd. La Belle Sa ure, Lon 2c. 
; 











COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The — — 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 
Address 


Age ee 0 ) eae 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES! 
| 














All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do \ now tp ALL! I Bur 
W] .. 


— —a Show Rooms: 


| 62 MOOR ST. 






new ' |) ly BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING 
ROOM ‘SUITES. SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, , a 
at ver) LOW PRICES, | M 
list e ) 

Sem despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 


a. 


DISCOUNT FOR ary he PAYMENTS 10 SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
































CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Special Attention even 
to Export Orders 





AVill 








| 
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A treat for him! 


TEP Sauce 


It is so pure, so delicious, that the most hastily- 
prepat d meal becomes an ex eption¢ al Pp leasure, with 
its aid. Try it even with cheese or sandwiches, and 
see how H.P. Sauce 
improves the flavour 


od. «a 


=H yom 


LA > 
See” 4 = 
ET 


~~ = 














IRON LiTif 
“FENCING, 


GATES, TREE-GU ARDS. ETC, INI 


3 JAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Ltd., Wolverhampton 


Showrooms: 139 and be CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c. Ca 1 E Free 


pare CHINA BARCAIRS!'S 
i Sombination * 21/-; 


Crystal Glass 








F rom Us to You at F a Price 


We save vou neat 
7S ! t nstrument 
: i < nN R epee te © wat 
=| ai cae inert 
: —$———— { g d 












— cao: == Cornish Pianos and 
Organs iranteec 
POLISH YOUR LINO range than al cen 
inl reentu 
| R } 7 1 ct 
hy; Se } 





WITH ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 


RONUK saisg| TE 

Polish ma ne, and write to-day 

| : Cosrish Organ Co. 
F ed ¢ 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 
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Cassell’s 


A Series of 12 useful Volumes, aver: 


CASSELL'S 
HOME DOCTO 








Home Handbooks 


aging from 200-300 pages. 


ETIQUETTE OF GOOD 
SOCIETY 


Strongly bound in Cloth, 1/- net each 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
MODERN DRESSMAKING 
I) I 


] i ‘ edited a re 1 by I \ ! | 
war wit Cou Campi \ I 
wit he hel; ttle vy ’ 
useful v 1 Its explanations in detail t 
pac: edn cece tater casi : ADVICE TO WOMEN 
Por POULTRY AND PROFIT : me 

COOKERY FOR COMMON By W am W. Broon by | S 
AILMENTS It is written i t , t re of t 

By a F.R.C.P. a Puvir modern and pr 

\ pract tet with helptul i 

£ invalid whi t { elp tot 

io PRACTICAL HOME PRACTICAL 

form of actual diss which w eRe TS HOUSEKEEPING 

- . Seni ussen y A. G. Paynt A nu : ; i 
THE MAKING OF THE eho ce 4 ! al | 
HOME ote 

By M SAMUEL A. Barnet > : 

( its pages 4 are 4 . } 3 

t t 
t 

; saacomsshy ) ee ee THE HOME LAWYER 
OUR SICK, AND HOW TO VEGETARIAN COOKERY A volume w ex] the la 
TAKE CARE OF THEM iy A. G. Payne. A t r i : 

By Fort E STAC! KE, i e who ought to a t 1 i cleara 

ex i ed and pra ‘ t ’ 

1 i plain t th, a It f $ 

m eT W the Sich i « ww ‘ 4 

nu \ t V 

sagents, or fos 1/3 IS Se la r yi 


























Strongly 


Cassell’s Pocket fal 


bound in 
Clot gilt, 
‘. | Reference Library | |.” 
Size I rar Strongly 
4i 37 : Bound 





niform Sertes of Dictionarte 


GERMAN CONVERSATION FOR 


A Dictionary of Musical Terms 
Proverbs and Maxims 
Dictionary of Mythology 

The heiios Giaiee 

The Pocket ienidinies 


When was That? 








CASSELL’S MINIATURE FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION FOR ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 


ind Cyclopedia ‘ 


By F. | 
by &. F. 1 
ty 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. PFI E. 1 


Dictionary of Etiquette 
Cassell's Pocket 


English Dictionary 
A 


A Dictionary of Prose Quotations 
A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 


A Gazetteer of the British Isles 


Abbreviations, British and Foreign 




















rmi| —- 
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Get British Wool coat 
Yorkshire Brains in Your 


New Suit 


Ww Hud. 


| mated ed! wren Hu 









































BOOKS! ; Rn Rena 


W. & G. FOYLE. 121 Charing Cross Road, London. 








REAL CLAW 1/6 


BROOCH, Oe. 


Jas. 8. Cheetham 











d i it’s Ww 
USO We ili 
“29/6 
. hy Be 7 
Sent your 420 Patterns Free} \/}\ 
meade. {Seales Cy 
Ask for Bunch 77 7% . ~ 
Misfit means money back. / A | 
Cloth in the Piece “ ‘ ij 


econies 1 | 
tthy f\. Alf 


\ 
GROVES & LINDLEY, \| | 


a 77, Lion \ 

\) Buildings, , _ i 
a 2s oe 

y England. 

—b— | 
























pac BOND'S™, 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
“@ MARKING INK * 


links the linen to its owner. 









Used with or without 
heating, whichever kind 


preferred, 





Is 








|A SENSATIONAL NOVELTY ! 


4.» The ‘CALDOR’ 
KETTLE 


Provides Hot Water for nothing 





A BOON ON A FULL STOVE. 


4-. 
y 43. 
“\ J 46. 
8 








- 
ELBARD PATENTS co. 40 York Road, 
King’s Cross, London, N. 








Delicious Delicious Delicious D 
eliciousDeliciousDeliciousDeli 
cious Delicious Delicious Delici 
ousDeliciousDeliciousDeliciou 


"MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE-pe-LUXE 


will gladden the heart of Father, 
Mother, Sister, Brother—it is 
so very delicious. Buy 
some to take home. 
All shops sell it 
Lots of people thought 
their Toffee days 
had gone by 
until they 
tried it 


PliciousDeli 


eliciousDel Taig 
cious DeliciouSWelicious Delici 
ousDeliciousDeliciousDeliciou 
sDeliciousDeliciousDeliciousD 
eliciousDeliciousDelicious Deli 
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KUBELIK’S ADVICE TO MUSICIANS. 


How to Obtain a Perfect Command of Technique Without 
Years of Drudgery. 


THE FAMOUS COWLING SYSTEM FOR HALF FEES 





Great Opportunity for all Violinists, A Pianist’s Praise. 
’Cellists, and Pianists, <e pe 
\ eat pportunit l n to-d t 


It it rtuni ti t lect i | | 


t ! t mut Fingering Improved. 


i 1h Ih iit 


plet 


Paganini’s Technique. 


inf t bvil On 


Book of Particulars Free. 


i 





The Cowling System, 


APPLICATION FORM. 




















a 


——— ——— 








3 Tall 


~4 
= 


KK 
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cJEWSBURY s. BROWNS 


Oriental 


—J 





Tooth Powder 
Indelible: no same an ordinary pen does it, , , oe & | | 


A, If : te the 


I e 


besser FLEMING, Maker **Arabine’’ Ink, GLASGOW, 


DON'T LOOK OLD! 


K Kosi Ry y 
ao < to 





For your fine tinen 




















In the tin with the SLOT. 
E desires od health and 

in s a dentifrice 
] &B ns Oriental Tooth 












|) LOCKYER’S hbvalnbileowaas 
WifedyS J op HAIR | pee 
ANN ad Mh / RESTORER, JEWSBURY & BROWN (Dept. E), \ 
Quy . a” : 116 Ardwick Green, Manchester. 
: * 2 SB Baa 
SPECIAL ‘OFFER ~ ae ee 


50.000 “DIAMOND STAR’ FOUNTAIN PENS! Pe firt 























» Self-Filling and Self- Cleaning Safety Fountain Pen! 56 ' 


pent Or. Gold. 
Mounted Self- Filling ‘Safety Pen ir 76 
ve 
ie 


eSTAR STATIONERY CO., Ltda. (Deot Aan 147 Holborn Bars, London, €.C. 





n 


Bl: . “4 pons s scie 
oO KE ‘OAC 'H PASTE 





















myyy 9 ’ 
eee iin p's 
i u Al x } 
CU INNIS J ‘O) Ing 
\ GARILIRA A 
13,2 } A> I uu Mi Z A 4 fy 
J.P. HEWETT, 68 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. Gives Instant Rollet. - y > 
c | ASTHMA your 1 
INFLUENZA , 
SE ‘ Ss NASAL CATARRH 
| 
EEGER'S SEEGEROL| | aL cat 
FOR GREY AER. ; Free Sample Hage 
Trial Bottle. “ral | 
Bh N 
N - HI | 
| “it DI N 
sified 
ol 
IN \ F 
l ,N 
! EI - TOP UU NEUEN gy 
. - 
ie : 
urge bot 2 = 
Fetal hottie Gi NEURALGIA = 
ird seers = FREE! Two Powders Send = 
VF LrD., = Zox€ v I, Hatton Garden, Senden Z 
a a MAM 
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‘CATESBYS [&{,]) INL AID 












For the Mansion 


L’ NOLA is « tial ‘ 1 me | ] ' t , 
re ring e at low or t ! t 
Lor | vary Especially is 






‘ ‘ . ! n 1 \ nT ! 
this the case in our variable climate. I 
) ! low ! i 







I 





thy 








CATESBY Sur wm « 


64/67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


he 








Patterns Free 
to any Part of the World 
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ee | 
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[ Baby Just 
Wasting Away 


With Bowel Consumption, Sickness, and Diarrhea completely 
cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 





re I can never suth iently praise Dr. Cassell 
were the mea of saving mv baby lite 
S Mrs. Bate, of S QOueen Street, Quarry Bank, 
Hill, and her praise will be echoed by every 
who has ever used Dr. Cassell’s Tablet ir 
ind dangerous ailments of babyvhood 
and diarrh 
” 
in I 
\W\ | | 
H 
\W 
i 
I 
\\ 
\\V 
Dr. Ca Ta 4 DD 1 
rakness } ne. ] a 


Nervous Rentnn Neurasthenia 
Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility 


Kidney Disease 
Indigestion 








Spinal Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorders Vital Exhaustion 
Infantile petanenne Anemia Malnutrition Old-Age Weakness | 
( Lid., ¢ ” { 

SSS S (SEND FORA | 

FREE BOX 
‘ 

) 

= S 

= — — ) 











Wasting Diseases 
Palpitation 
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KABLE 





Quality Stockings and 
Socks for ladies, children, and men. 


An Illustration of the wonderful 
“Shadow” Hose. 


——} AN EXAMPLE FROM THE “ELITE” RANGE. K— 


A ‘Dressy’ Stocking. Day or Evening Wear. 








The illustration gives some idea of ' which prevents tearing when fixing 

this beautitul pure silk “shadow” 2 a suspenders, Th one of the test 

hose. It 1 cashme e foot and leg selling lines ever put on the market 
ha pure silk front, sem) -transparent _ and has secured tremendous popular 

It has the patent suspender Pt 


1 your Dracer or Ouvfitter to i 7 J Shadow” Hose i I 
ans oc qneee —_— 


Other “Elite” Ladies’ Styles. | 


In black fashioned cashmeres with the latest hand embroidered oe d 

pendant designs, in various styles and colours; in assorted ribbed cashmeres 

in latest S} ray and flower embroi lered sides ind fronts, in ClOCKS, all in vari 

colours; in lac e, and black and white silk effects and anklet All at 2/- per pal ae 
| 
| 











J “Elite” for Men. 


In black and white silk effects, 2 13 ; ar 
plaited embroidered blacks and |- and designs. Also with suspender 


' tops to preve tearing.) 
clocks. All latest stylish colours per pair Moy 


é2= Other Lines to ask for. 


Y: u can al ways fy id just what you want in Jason range Every taste in « lou 
design, style, suited to all occasions Stockings and socks for both sexes of al 
ages at all prices Ask your dealer to show you: 
**Superb” Socks and Stockings, per pair, 1 9 
**‘Popular” “ = zs 16 
Berean sll : - - 1- 
EES na wide range for boys’ and girls’ stockings and ants’ socks from 4/d. per pair up 


Beautiful Gift Boxes of pom 
Ask for Jason Stockings and Socks made up in presentation boxes for ladi 
and men, 3/11 each. They make a most acceptable “utility” gift 


Soft as silk; delightful to behold and most comfortable to 
wear; every pair extra spliced toe and heel and guaranteed 
unshrinkable and satisfactory throughout. 


Be fashionable and insist upon having (443 
See the tab on every pair. 


u) 





Come out without it in case of difficulty and write us The Jason Hosiery Co., Leicester. 


ieiieialditadeeteaiite i 
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FOOTWEAR 


Smart and Stylish, Wear- 
Resisting and Economical 





Style — 
| mw for the Whole Family 
Boys’ Brogue Shoes ; that st 
snr s For any wear—anywhere— there is no atest 
Bult of 1 footwear made that can equal Norwell's a Mes i 
Scotch-made Brogue Shoe ind Boots. ha 


For hard wear alone they are desirable, 


¢ is they will outlast any two ordinary 
- 6). pairs. But, in addition, they are smart 7/3 
9 ind stylish, perfect fitting and comfort 83 
10). ble, and keep their immaculate shape 9/3 
ms wear to the last stitch. 


Norwells 
‘Perth Brogues 


Direct from Actual Scotch Maker to Wearer. 





















Style | x . = 5 ting ting, wa king var 
No. 1427 ' wane ‘ a , : — 
Boys’ Stout Boots ! ir, » 
" \ l d 
. ; ' nd 
' f 
Stout and Stylish Boot 
Remember to state size and colour desired. Always olgiris. 
enclose Postal Order for the amount with your for Schoolgirls 
order. If you are not absolutely satisfied your \ t . x- 
9. money will be cheerfully refunded 
106 
116 ' 
12.6 Ease and for the 
Comfort Tiny Tots. S 106 





Style No. 1242. 
The **Gipsy”’ 
Brogue for Ladies. 






Style No. 1221. 
The ** Perth”’ 


Scotch Brogue. Write fo ———— og ‘ 
I f / r 1 1 
D. NORWELL @& SONS, 
( Specialists in Family 
Footwear. &\ 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. ’ 
16 6. (Established over 100 years.) I 15 6. 
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%| TO-DAY—if your baby is 
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not thriving 


Use the ‘Allenburys’ Foods, they yee firm flesh and bone 
nd F cargania r st health and vigour. No digestive dis- 
ance need be fe wed from the use of these pure foods, 


“atlenburys Fads 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. 





©) (O_D WWW BW RED Be Bee ge ge ge ge 


t birth to 3 ths. From 3 to 


MALTED FOOD No. 3. RUSKS (Malted) 





| = al 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37, Lombard Street, London 
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CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1914 | 
Frontispiece: “Edinburgh, from Calton Hill” 


Church Union in Scotland. By C. T. Bateman. IJilustvated by Photographs “ 


The Architect. A Story of the Middle Ages. By Marif Louise van Saanen, J 


Clark, Rd : P 43 
The Mental Law of Habit. By Ratru Watpo Trix 651 
| HEART'S DESIRE. Ni } The Man who waited for Love By Mrs. Grore 

HoRNE VAIZEY Iilustvated N. Schlegel nes 
The Dreamer. \ Poem By AGNes M. Muar G60 
Little Immoralities. By Amy B. Baryarp, L.L.A\ 661 

The Romance of a Modern Woman. As told in the Letters of Gwendoline Ascott 
Edited by E. RENTOUL ESLER 665 
Norman Church Doors and Doorways. By P. H. Dircuriecp, M.A., F.S.A - 
/ trated ! PAPAS 677 


CORRODING GOLD. Serial Story By Awnie S. SWAN ( ters XV \VI 


dioll pAdl¢ed y ¢ i ; ‘ Hs 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT: 














The Care of the Home. By Biancue ST. CLaiR 695 
Transparent Painting. By Monica Wuiriey.  lilustrated Prot f Guo 
Health in Spring-time. On Feeling ** Run Down." By DR. JoAN GiLcHRist 703 
Unlicensed. Complete Story. By Mitorep Hitn. Jilustra i 705 
Conversation Corner. By the Eprror 712 
Our Bracing East Coast. By Serrox Dattas. | vay 715 
Companionship Pages. Conducted by ALison "" 719 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Reip Howard 723 
The Surplus and the Void. By Dervis CRA\ 725 
= 
fra ra I” 4 2 1” oi aie 
‘ ‘ pall bir uh tt : : : : . 
7 ¢ ” ce are i cn e i 
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Clothiers and Outfitters. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. 





CAPITAL & LABOUR @—p ‘YOUZ me 


Look apon 
Should #iis,°s"" 





TWEED Suir. ALL-WOOL 
ferent det one 
af ~ Of all fronm ere 
1411. 
I 
I 1211. > 
i211. 
i 
ios 
911. 
I 119. 
1 6. 


MARKT & CO. (London’, Ltd., 98, Clerkenwell-rd., E.C 


12.14.16, Commercial Rd., London, E 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 


By THE EDITOR 

TH YUSANDS of my readers are look-  scribers grows weak during the warm 
ing forward, after the long winter days, and they forget to send the help that 

and wet spring, to the bright days of is so much needed. 
summer. Already spring is with us, full The League of Loving Hearts is trying 
ot promise of the davs that are to be, and to help the work of the ten splendid 
we antic ipate the pleasures of outdoor life societies mentioned below. Much could be 
and all the joys that summer brings. written about each of them, but most of 
But summer is a trving time for many: my readers know how well they are caring 
thousands of little children there are who for the sick, the needy, the young, the 


have 


cannot possibly see the sea unless some old, the sailor, the incurable. I 
outside institution steps in. received a number of subscriptions for 
Then there are the secretaries of the 1914, but I want thousands of shillings 


various charitable societies to whom more to make up the grand total. 


summer comes with its falling revenue. Will readers join the League and send 
Their homes have to be maintained during me their shillings ? 
the summer just as much as during the The following is the list of the 
winter, but the memory of their sub- Societies : 

Dr. BarNARDO'’s Homes, Stepney Causeway, FE 

RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C 

Cuurcn ARMY, <5 Lryanston Street, W 

SALVATION ARMY) (30 Work), Queen Victoria Street, E. 

Miss AGNES West o's Woes Royal Sailors’ Rest, lorts 

THE QOuEEN’sS HospiTaL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Koad, Bethnal Green, E. 

Loxpon City Mission, 3 Bridewell Place, E.¢ 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73 Cheapside, F.4 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR Wat N STRAYS, 

Old Town Hall, Ke ston Koad, S.E 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 72 ¢ ipside, F.C 


THE EVERY-DAY NEED. 


“VASELINE” 


IN TUBES. 


CONV ENIENT, SAMTARY, & pratt nome A “VAsEL INE" 


I Vv iriend d standing, and m 


with va “ VASELINE " etanntly 












hor ful nplexior for he al i l n 
ti { Kheumatism and Neuralgia—ther 
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there is a fecling of weariness, faintness and depression, a distaste for active exertion ; the 

digestion becomes disordered, constipation often sets in, breathlessness becomes noticeable, 
the complexion loses its healthy appearance, the lips and inside of the eyelids are white, 
and a fecling of general weakness exists These are only a few of the symptoms of this 
insidious complaint from which Men, Women, and Children are all liable to suffer. 
Insufficient ventilation, over-work, want of fresh air, household and business worries, 
irregularity of meals, insufficient rest, are all more or less causes of Anemia with its 
accompanying weakness. <A fortnight’s treatment (price 1, 14, obtainable of all Chemists) 0 
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compl regains its rosy hue, eyes are brighter, the step is more elastic, the blood is strengthened 
ind enriched, energy is restored. and that feeling of weakness is gradually overcome A fortnight's 
treatment will cor ce you that for Anemia and Weakness IRON *JELLOIDS' 
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rly Par Isl ‘ l 
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CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND 


The Story of a Great Enterprise 


By CHARLES T. BATEMAN 


Few developments in the religious world of to-day are more significant and promising 

than the progress of the movement towards Reunion of the Church of Scotland and 

e United Free Church. The coming month will be the crucial one in the history 
N 


ef 


, * 


of the negotiations. Mr. Bateman writes with care and with first-hand information. 


ee 


| hae scenes in Edinburgh during the = in fhe tinkle of a bell was heard, and 





) 
\ssembly week are stamped on quict succeeded the noise of talk. Those 
or Sitting at the Press seats, | who knew recognised the signs. With his 
d the opening incidents of an im- mounted escort the Lord High Commius- 
session in the Church of Scot- sioner had once again passed from Holy- 
Assembly Hall rood Palace up the famous High Street 
[The Moderator’s chair was filled by one to the Assembly Hall. Presently he was 
the ablest ministers in Scotland. In_ received with accustomed dignity as_ he 
lk gown, with lace showing at the proceeded to his place in the gallery above 
ind sleeves, Dr. Wallace Williamson the Moderator. 
da fine figure polish and dignity In the subtle ceremonies that followed 
lated with the rank due to his office one obtained evidence of the relation be- 
ersonal qualities. Before him were tween Church and State in Scotland. 
: flieers of the Assen bly, both le val in Neither England nor Ireland can supply 
ig and gown—and ecclesiastical. Above an analogous incident attending its Church 
: im, at the rear, was the gallery of the courts Under its constitution § Ireland 


rd High Commissioner, and for a time probably stands on a different footing, but 
t uned vacant Juring the interval even in England one has never witnessed 
benches throughout the Assembly Hall a re presentative of the King at Convocation, 
up, and the visitors’ gallery became whether of the Upper or Lower House. 
thronged. 

*““In Unity” 


The Lord High Commissioner Interesting as were these preliminary 
\ buzz of conversation rose and fell and incidents, their significance was over- 
saln Everybody was Walting tor shadowed by the service and speeches 

fhe programme had all been that followed. The Presbyterian has clung 

d, but until the King’s representa- to the singing of the Psalms, and thei 
arrived we did not settle to the rugged beauty is often enhanced through 
supreme business of this joyous May morn- the rendering given by the human voice, 








without 


On 


admuirabk 


and 


nent 
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iccompaninent of any description. 


this occasion the Psalm chosen, with 
appropriateness, Was the hundred 
thirty-third. Tuned as was the whole 
gathering of hard-headed Scots to the ci 


cumstances of the programme, there arose a 


rhythm and cadence which inspired one with 


its sweetness as the old-fashioned words wert 


sung : 
sia Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Pogether such as brethren are 
In unity to dwell! 

Across the way this is the familar 
description—I passed to the Assembly ot 
the United Free Church of Scotland. Mect- 
ing during the same weck, discussing 
similar questions to those betore the « 


Church of 
coming 
lage 
byterians They 
Sammie [ 


similar formularies and standards, stood 


and 


Assembly, 


same towns and 


Scotland 
the 
s, | saw a gathering of fellow Pres- 
had attended the 
together, adopted 


from vil- 


niversitics 
















sence in the other ? 


To reply adequately and 


fairly would recount some of the most con- 


troversial periods in Scottish Church histor 


\ deep gulf had been riven throughout Scot- 


land, and at one time it might have seemed 


that no bridge could be thrown across. 
there 


Now 


are many. \s I passed from one 


Assembly to the other, the men of the Es- 


tablished 
wert 


Church 


the Free Kirk 
alike discussing the great subject of 


Union. \ Assembh 


Kirk and those of 


lew in one 


could not forget the Disruption days, and 


a few in the other retused to consider the 
slightest suspicion of the intrusion of the 
State. But as transpired, in both houses 


established and Non-established—was 


manifest a desire to facilitate negotia- 
tions that might bring the two great 


Churches closer together. 


luesday, May 27th, 1913, was a lovely 


day of early summer. From the Mound, 
Princes Street and the gardens looked 
charming in the sunshine. Fair as was 





for the Reformation Settlement, so far the city in all its beauty, the endeavour 
as it affected Scotland, and preached to join up for the common purposes of 
the same Gospel. \ distinguished Christianity the two great Presbyterian 
theologian in simple | lack gown was in Churches was still more impressive. 
the Moderator’s chair, Though union was not consummated, 
and betore him and steps had been taken that had never 
about him were some of been conte mplated as possil le by the 
the most abk preac hers leaders of ten years ago. 
and writers belonging 
to any Church, Dr. Interview with Lord 
Iverach waited tor no Balfour of Bur: 
man, high or low No leigh 
courtly ceremonies were I have been able to 
exchanged between obtain an interview 
Church and State, cither with Lord Laltour ot 
at the commencement Burleigh, the leading 
or at the close of the layman in the Churel 
session Phis Assembly of Scotland on the sid 
neither expected nor of union, and he has 
desired the presence of kindly given me_ his 
any titled personage, views on the situatiol 
even though possessed Ile is as keen on the 
of semi-regal functions matter as the voungest 
and onours Whilst enthusiast, but his ex- 
respecting the man, they perience as a statesmall 
held different views con has convinced him that 
cerning his office from vou cannot travel by 
their brethren of the express tram when en- 
Iestablished Church eaged in Church unio! 
Why th two As negotiations I asked 
semblies Whi the Mibes SeSSAOE TAGS See him what time might 
roval arms and State in Church of Scotland Photo : be expected to elaps 
one? Why their ab- Assembly Hall. 7 before the actual union, 
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and supposing 
set-back did not 
ir. “Five 
least,”’ 
plied ; ‘‘ but 


Is quite 1mpos- 


i 
sible to forecast 
: t may happen. 
id better 
7 a longer 
dthan hurry 
ers vetore the 
and file of 
two Churches 
reement. 
] ns of the 
( h union 
t been lost 
r upon the 
ers ot the 
ited Free United Free Church, 
rch or those 
Church of Scotland lord Bal 
rof Burleigh retused to commit himself 
exact date Hie was anxious that 
root of misunderstanding or bitter 
ss should be removed before any legal 
steps were taken. Po-day'’s unanimity 
ls a promise of success,’’ he stated ; 
ut remembering human nature, it must 
taken at its true worth and nothing 
r All one can say at present is that 
ord { two committees have ke pt step together, 
ur: there are indications of a peacetul 
lution to their labours 
personal incidents this devoted Church 
Scotland layman gave me afforded a 
idelight on the present happenings 
scottish Church history Men in botl 
hes, he explained, are bound up wi 
other by family ties that are probabl 
ind clsewhere Ny father, he 
lained, never entered the Assembly 
e Church of Scotland after the Di 
ion, though he remained a member ot 
5 e Cin My mother was a membet 
I the Free Church formed as a cot sequence 
the Disruption The father ot Dr 


lers¢ T 


n, who submitted the 
Assembly of the | 


ce live TANCE 
nited Free Church 


was a friend of my father, and 
r they served their Church before 
T) en : 
ptio Dr Henderson and I have 
1 


IS since boyhood On both sides 


leaders know each other intimately, 


ontidence in ¢« other's inteerii 





Interior of Assembly Hall, Ph aig 


the negotiations much 


These 


easier and pleasanter in every respect, and 


facts have made 


a degree of confidence has been shown that 


might 
the actual facts 

From 
also to 
exhibited in 


astonish those outside if they knew 


able 
friendly 


Lord 


evidence of 


Balfour 

the 
parishes 
of a Church oft 


experienct was 
quote 
{ me 


spirit many 


case he mentioned was that 
Scotland use of lis 


Free 
church 


minister 
school hall at the 
Church congreg 


| lacing the 
the I 
their 


service ot nited 


ition because 
was repairs. Under 
tical the Bordet 


religious hospitality was rarely practised. 


undergoing ecclesias 


south of such 


conditions 


In the spirit of sentiments illustrated by 
this conversation, Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
ind his triends are working for Scottish 
Church unio 

On the other side I have interviewed Dr 


Ilenderson and Dr. Young, leaders of 


the United Free Church, who have given 


two 


time and thought to this important question, 


gathered evidence of the deep 


issues created by the present situation. 


They and others are convinced of the 


earnest intention underlying the matte 


ime time they do not overlook the 


difficulties that must present themselves to 
an Establ ed Church in preparing a con- 
stitution acceptable to a Church that has 
boasted its freedom trom the State, h« 
this 


failure 


wever 
connection may 


will not dim 
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their joyful re- 
membrance of the 
attempt to 
two great wings ol 
the Presbyterian 
Church in order to 
the 


ot 


unite 


promote 

greater glory 
God and the 
religious 
work in Scotland 


suc- 


of 


cess 


History of the 
Movement 





In unmistakable 
way it isclear that 
the movement for 
unity had its origin 


Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh. 


Ph 
Lafayette. Ltd. 


to 


in the desire for religious growth 
tland 


in tl ven north of the 
[weed n¢ 


SCC 


1 new conditions are operat- 
This 


ing ag st true religion. 
has been shown in various direc- 
tions. There is also the grievous 


evil of P 


In man 


resbyterian overlapping 
and 


ll vil 


towns 





lages two kirks, with two mini 

ters, two manses, two ts ofl 

officers, d two appeals for the 

cost ¢ eep are in ¢ 1 

when ¢ ( rch, one ster 

ind one organisation would 

answer all ordinary purpos« 

The w le church-going popu 
tings lict t ' aricl 

Cat tn i ce 

. Williamson. 

in the one kuirl Church atianu 

in Scotland are not similar to those exist 

ing south of the Border. In England the 

principles and forms of worship of the Church 

of England and the Free Churches are diffe1 

ent. ‘J Established Church of Scotland, 


like t United Free Church, is Presbyteriat 
C] vernment, creeds, forms of wor 
up, even the hymn book are the same 
Whiv,t eduplication of menand money 
Mo in recent years, the spirit of co- 
ope i d triendly associati in good 
work S eloped and is growil 

Bu I important poimt may le 

ed r of the two great Churches 

Ke e wit the demands of the 
lat lat spri i round indus 
trial 

| ( ot Scotl 1! in an interim 
t 1 1 in 3410, « li NV 1 





existing ecclesiastical situation, pointed out 
that 
made centuries ago, or even half a 
is not adapted to the present 


sO that, besi les 


“the provision of religious ordinances 
century 
igo distri- 


b 


being 


ution of the population ; 
for the 
people, the church provision has come to be 
so distributed that it relatively 

where the population is smallest, and small- 
est where the population is largest.” 
and statesmanlike 


insufficient number of th 


largest 


1S 


f 


a wise scheme of union 
the resources of the two Churches would 
prove sufficient for a great extension of 
pastoral oversight and church accommo- 


| 


tical in less populous areas. 


dation if the economy of union were prac- 


In times pi 


a spirit of rivalry has obtained, and whilst 
this is regrettable it is only to be expected 


under the circumstances. 


\nothet s beer 


striking fact ha 





established. The number 

communicants is not keeping 
pa with the increase of popu- 
lation. Matters are m better 
in Scotland than in Englan 
for the communicants of the 
two Scottish Churches numb 
one-fourth of the whole popula- 


tion ascompared with much 
favourable figures in Englan 
ind Wak But those com- 
petent to judge state that thet 
Isa rowing indiffert on t 
part o man scowl peop. 
hia to the claims of rel | 
— that particularly thet s 
open neglect « the Lord's Dav 
and the sanctuary 1 spirit ones lier 
to thie Scotts 


Action by the 
Assemblies 


scotland 


took the tirst det 
nite move toward 
\ This w 
quit nourabl 
to it lead I 
tor the United 





tbh | 


nd elders to repre 





in the 
n pirit 
ted their 
in simula 
at 
Al 
id 
ing on 
ym com- 
Iwo out- 
men are, 
e, the 
veners ol! 
f Scote- 





ce of the I 
te, Dr. Her 
mir Andi 
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Re 


ning un 
turally | 

Ol 101 

re W 

XIst ( 
ol the 


past To its credit, there- 
tablished Church made. the 
re at their 1908 Assembly 
erly reply was made by the 
hurch, and in the Church of 
mbly of the following vear 
declared their readiness to 
unrestricted conference with 
en of the United Free Church on 
l tical situation, and on 

s whi keep the Churches 
earnest hope that, by God’s 
nderstand! and hindrances 
oved, and the great object of 
re m in Scotland thereby 
l resolution was supported 
ol commiuttee of 


ent the Church 
h the United 


v. Dr. John = Photo 
Young. ogee 


10n 
Tr 
dl 
] 
i 
reco 


l 


Amongst thi 

RA. Bee vs 
Lord Haddo, 
some ot the 


t the Church. 


d ree Church are 
iderson, Dr. Young, 
ew Fraser, Dr. Iverach, 


etween two 


d but slowly. 


placed betore 


ive a careful 
tical situa- 


ler review 


he Church of 
gnition of one 


branch of the Church as a national institu- 
tion 

2. The responsibility of the Church so 
recognised for the ministration of ordinances 
under the territorial system. 

3. The limits, under existing conditions, 
upon the freedom of the Church of Scotland 
as regards (a) her constitution, (/) her con- 
fession, (c) the institution of parochial 
charges, the arrangement of ecclesiastical 
areas, and the general organisation of her 

4. The jurisdiction of Church courts as 
atfected by the pre- 
sent conditions of 
establishment and 
otherwise. 

5. The relation of 
the establishment 
of the Church to 
the maintenance of 
the Protestant and 
Presbyterian  cha- 
racter of the nation. 

At the next 
Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, 
in 1911, the com- 
mittee outlined 





constructive policy 
embodying two im- 


Rev. Archibald 
Henderson, D.D. 


portant statements 

1. The Church of Scotland would, it is 
believed, approve of a fresh declaration of 
spiritual freedom being embodied in the 
reunited Church in such 


comprehensive terms as would include all 


constitution of 

matters spiritual, always consistently with 
the Word of God and im fidelity to the 
substance of the Reformed Faith, being 
the fundamental doctrines of the Christia1 
faith contained in the common standards 
of the conferring Churches. This freedom 
ie Church to 


‘ 


would include the power of t 
modity the constitution under the condi- 


} 
i 


tions laid down in the constitution itself. 

2. The United Church must be tree trom 
all external authority, other than the 
wthoritv of the State in matters secular, 
from which no institution or individuals 
can exempt themselves and of which no 
State can effectually divest itself. The 
relations of the State to the Church must 
not be such as to limit the spiritual tre 
dom of the Church as defined and claimed 


in its own constitution. 
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Another year elapsed, and the next General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland received 
a memorandum on the lines of the policy 
submitted at This 
in turn went to the United Free Church, and 
the committee representative of that Church 


sessions. 


the previous 


prepared a statement subjecting the memo- 
randum to searching but friendly analysis. 
Fortunately the 
tions, the Church of Scotland accepted the 


for the success of negotia- 


United Free Church's statement as “a 
fair interpretation of the general lines of 
the pro} sals of the memorandum as to 
the spiritual freedom and right of separate 
action in relation to the State which the 


Church of Scotland is prepared to embody 
in the proposed constitution.” 
At the Assembly of 1913 the question of 


the constitution was remitted to the com- 
mittee by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. From this point until 
the ensuing sessions take place the procedure 
has been by way of committees and con- 
fidential documents from one to another. 
The committee found itself too large to 
consider such a delicate situation, and on 


July 1ith, 1913, remitted it to the Business 
Committee. Ly October a paper contain- 
ing in concrete shape a tentative suggestion 


as to the form and subject matter of the 
The 


constitution 


proposed dratt was submitted. Business 
itself to dratt a 


Committee set 
| be as short 


as possible. 


which shoul | 


The Suggested Constitution 


Writing some time before the meeting of 
the Assemblies, it is imp ble for me to 
attempt a definite statement of the princi 
ples to be included in the proposed con- 
stitution I can, however, indicate that 


the Business Church of 


Scotland 


Committee of the 
save special attention to the point 


affecting the relation of the United Church 
to the State They ereed that if the 
constitution was to be le I ful in attain 
the end in view, liberty in relation to the 
State must be clearly detined and « xpressed 
in langua Which did not admit a re: 
able doubt According to the rticl ot 
the su ted constitution, the position was 
stated with re rd to the Catholic taith, the 
kKteformatio Church vernment and = its 
national position Ihe Scriptures were set 
forth as the ipreme standard ot the Chur 


and there tollowed other definite subordil 


‘ 
t 
ate standards of the Church and the Church's 


O42 


claim in relation to them. 
ant article dealt the relation of the 
Church other Churches. An affirmation 
was expressed of the right of the Church to 


Another import- 
with 


to 


give its own interpretation to the constitu- 
tion, or to add to it from time to time, 
based on the recognition of the loyalty of 
the Church to the Catholic faith and adher- 
ence to the principles of the Reformation. 


Matters that are indefinite at the time 
of writing will be more clearly defined at 
the meeting of the Assemblies. So far as 


the Business Committee were concerned, it 
may be stated that its members proceeded 
of preparing 


At the same time, they kept 


on the lines an ecclesiastical 
constitution, 
in mind the need for guarding against any- 
the relation 


desired the State to maintain to the Church, 


thing inconsistent with they 


which is to be governed as a spiritual body 
ot t 


by means ic constitution 
When the constitution 1s discussed in the 
Assemblies it be that the 


has been narrowed down to great 


proposed. 
will recognised 
question 
concrete principles that must then be faced. 

No one who considers the question with 
the delicacy and difficulty 
How, for 


care will deny 


of some matters that will arise. 
instance, can the Church of Scotland main- 
the 


with a 


national recognition of religion by 
ree Church ? How can the 
I'ree Church retain its property if it returns 
to a Church recognised by the State? The 
United Free Church will naturally be care- 
ful lest it invites in another form the legal 
ot the 
amount of its property. Can a 
be obtained the 
parties that will avoid a predominant hand- 
ful virtue of old legal 
of both Churches ? 


tain 


union 


decision which caused loss of 


al lara 


1G04, 


( by two great 


ecision 


seizing by 
the 


Irom 


covenants ods 


Then, again, can a Free Church participate, 
In view of its principles, in State property 
presupposing, of course, that the teinds 
come under this category ? These are ques- 
tions that are engaging the thought ol 
of the acutest minds in both Churches. 
Whatever may be the issue of the present 
negotiations, one fact stands out with clear- 
ne ind certainty The proposals and the 
committees have been dominated by spiritual 
mi with a religious intent and _ policy 
L ha may either tail or succeed, but Scottish 


religious lite will remain in the future sweete! 


tter for the honest attempt to bridge 


ditterences, 


THE ARCHITECT 


A Story of the 


Middle Ages 


By MARIE LOUISE VAN SAANEN 


URING the latter part of the reign of 


Philippe Auguste, about 1220, there 
ed in the town of Vallonge, Ile-de-France, 


the royal domain, a young man, Francois 


t 
Ribecou.t, cousin of Sire Enguerrand, 


of Vallonge. 
was a master builder, who cherished 


Lord Francois de Ribe 


He dreamed 
1 


umbition in the world. 

ga cathedral to the glory ot Gow 
ol 

at 


worship, so mighty and 
sight of it, 
This would 
to humanity. 
rising like 


Chartres, 


would 
lite 


scotters 


and be his 


] 


thedrals 


pray. 
us Otering 


( yt 


flowers 
in 
the 

its well-filled 


were ( 


in In 


Amiens. 


Reims, 
ot 


ith, Paris, 


issons and Only town 


longe, smug, 


ped God 


t 
church. 


with cotters, 


comlortably in a small 


man 
- 
y 


yung Kibecourt, after 


Robert 
builder, 


Francois de an 
Luzarches, 
to 
n and declared himselt elected by divine 
monument t 
ry of God and of Vallonge. 

ave with inspired purpose, he went 


de 


returned 


pprenticeship with 


ereat master his 


+ 


) sacred 


erect 
ol 


a ( stone 


kenguerrand, whe 


») Was a simple 


ousin, Vallonge must have a cathedral,”’ 
Frangois de Ribecourt. 
had not thought of it 


of Vallonge, 


| 
Lord 


yf answered the 


beard 
rhe 


his with 


stroking 


ood-natured hand. church 


“ 
not large enough tor your people,” 
Francois de There 
ng too fine tor your God and the Virgin. 
build you 
t hymn 
blessed.”’ 

the 


us well.,”’ 


cry 


it 1s 


Ribecourt 1s 


a cathedral which will be 


vas of praise, and Vallonge 


beautiful Isabel Vallonge, 
Enguerrand, cast sweet eves at the 


builder and pl 


de 


I aded piously for the 
ork. 


bi shop ot Vallon 
ready 


stout, mild old 


people 


a 


ive the 


benediction ; 
dl it 
always happen 


rt 


PEJOICS oO happene 


lo 


al 
that 


ngols de Kibecourt’s dearest desire was 


men, 


643 


fulfilled 
of the cathedral. 


he was appointed master builder 


Now for five days and for five nights, 
in the seclusion of his room, he meditated 
and prayed. Food and drink were brought 
to his door by the beautiful Isabel her- 


self, who tiptoed away reverently, without 
having gained a word or glance from him ; 


for he had vowed that until the cathedral 
was finished, should it take all the years of 
his lite, he would not receive or give love 
to a woman. 


[his cathedral would be the immaculate 


temple of union between perfect man and 


God—an organism with mind, spirit, soul 
and heart tuned as an instrument to give 
forth deific harmony. It would represent 
the strength and activity, the charity and 


submission, and the noblest aspirations of a 
chastened humanity. 

When 
young master builder conceived a wonderful 
to be and left 


eternity, clay 


in an ecstasy of inspiration the 
stone 
he called 
He worked swiftly. 


nimble 


cathedral, to erected 


note ol 
started to 
long-fingered, 


in 
for 


«ld 


a 
l 
Ilis 
the 


ane model. 


hands tashioned 


clay in shape of his vision; his eyes 
he his 
ht bent 


A miniature cathedral 


and bright worked ; 
flushed ; 
to the task. 


lines, 


Crew large as 


ace his slig body 


with 
with 


aspiring a body arms 
ed form 
side towers like sentinel cypresses, and with 
big ntral 


rounded 


in ota four 


cross, 


which loomed trom 
The 


together 


tower 
vault. 


a CC a 


whole edifice 


by 


| flying buttresses gracetully aimed 


noble 


was held compactly counter- 


i 


rts al 
It winged offshoots to the skv and gripped 


stalwart roots in the earth. It was God and 


man united in harmony. 


Francois de Ribecourt surveyed his handi- 
almost fearful 


rk with 


\ joy. 
am, indeed, inspired,”’ he thought, and 
high the clay, like 
l with it to Enguerrand 
the cathedral h iil 
wuerrand Isabel, and 
the 1 the Vallonge 
marvelled and praised the young master 


model ot a votive 


1© Came 
re 


I 


al 


1s e 
and 


pe ople ot 
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builder. But | stood, with head lowered 
and hands limp at his sides, and answered 
their praise modestly. 

It is for the glory otf God 


” 


So the great work began. Artisans 
swarmed like ants, from all over the country. 
Vallonge surrendered its heart and its cotfers 
to Francois de Ribecourt’s will and dis- 
cretion. For once a man gains the beliet 
of a people it will obey him blindly. But 
Francois de Ribecourt repeated always 
You are not working for me: you are 
working for God, and He will bless you.”’ 
The master mason was Pierre Dillon, 
who came trom Paris, with his daughter, 
Bathilde, a golden-haired child He became 
Francois de Ribecourt’s right hand. For 
many days the two men bent intently over 
the designs ol the cathedral ; while 
Bathilde hovered near them, blushing when 
; 


the young master builder glanced at het 


Francois de Ribecourt, with his great 
square, traced the area of the cathedral, 
ind the artisans began work upon its founda 
tions of unhewn stone Stone came trom 
Ponnerre, the most expe ve stone in all 


At night, w 1 all good citizens were asleep, 


Francois de Ribecourt would stalk torth 


alone te the place which by day, with the 
stir and thunder ot building, had become 
the centre the town's lite Phere he would 
stand with uncovered head a tolded 
arms an 1 rapturous ontemplation 
evoke a li 1 image ot the cathedral 
rhey mu hurry the worl he would 
murmut I must live to see it finished 
Hach eep in his mind, la proud 
anticipation of God's gratitude 
During the day he was not one, but every 
man Phe masons, the sculptors, the artisans 
of all kinds knew his praise or reprimand, 
Ouich it] he work,’ was hi 
cI Ina year and a halt the foundation 


must be laid, in two vears the nave started. 


in te ea the choir fi ed, in fitteer 
the lott towers started In thirty year 
the cathedral must be finished I shall not 
be \ thirty veal 

Pierre Dill ive \ | S | 
sir, the house ot God must be lid 


But Francois de Ribecourt would not 











listen to him. ‘“ The voice of God is mine. 
1 know what I d 
Phe cotters of Vallo e poure 1 forth ¢ ld 
gy bidding It took more than prayers 
to build a cathedral bras s de Ribs 
court often came to his cousin and said: 
I need more st trom Tonnerre I need 
lead tor my steep | st ed glass 
windows, and such bells as have never rung 
from any other « edral I need the best 
artist France () ! t pay tor them 
Sire Lenguerrand hook his head fore- 
bodingly, and t s these demands 
taxed his people | Cl B the people 
wert bewitched — | t! voung master 
builder ind did t murmur Only the 
Bishop of Vall led and 1 led 1 
ve raise ¢ ni tabl n the little R 
churcel For he knew, it he lived, that he 
Ww 1 be Lord of the Cathedral. 
| he did not belies hat he would live 
t it tinished And er all, power was 
tem] I 
| beautitul | l t 1 the young 
i builder year \ ro please hi 
Cl ir ¢ rt 
Hie will love 1 ( [ il then 
l ill wait,”’ et ht patiently 
ly | en were illi to wait 
Phe le ( ed het ther and 
Fra le t But day by day 
‘ idd e n ven in 
Lit there | Lye » hope r her; 
( ( el nevel i r to Ul l ( a 
] e kt 
N ese t | ithe « itr 
| \u | | s 
VII | i t came upon. the 
l Pon Wail were Ie t | Uuls VILL. 
1 Saint | ey e ki ind 
m crusa But Vall e continued 
it t ih ( heeding national 
eve 1 t al wealth 
to the buildi t ral The cotters 
f gold re no ! Ss ] errand 
old Ll tori lL to Tsabe 
It l were ve l il ( t Kl 
ind t give l to 1 
m | l LM ad i iM n th 
( il l 
| l tl ister 
} | ‘ 
l lral t 1 up 
reared = thet t ! clitt igainst 
which d ‘ like i u valli ea, the 
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with uncovered head 


in rapturous contemplation 


would star 
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Vallonge as 
struggled, 


Vallonge. It 
elsewhere Men 
fell and rose, cursed, prayed and schemed, 
loved and hated. older, 
old died; children 

The cathedral spread wide and shot high. 
road to the 
the choir, throat of God from which celestial 
The chapel of the 
Virgin, behind the choir, would be its soul 


was in 
planned and 


Young men grew 


men were born. 


Its nave lay like a mystery ot 


harmonies would rise 


the altar its mind. 
folded : 
like prayers 


Double side wings un 
pillars upholding the vaults sprang 

Francois de Ribecourt urged on the work 
““More money, more artisans,’”’ was his cry, 
and he took 
gold, women's tears and 
the people of 


and 


lives 
When 


giving 


all that was offered him 
their 
Vallonge we 


love 
iried of 
them 

this 


storm at 
God 


murmured, he would 


‘Shame upon you to grudge 
homage 
rhe small Roman church was abandoned 
People flocked to worship in the half-finished 
Phe Bishop this 
then died. 
[wenty years passed. 
Artisans ca 


cathedral lived to see 


happen ; 


rved fruit and vegetable leaves 


for the heads of the pillars, also beautiful 
iriezes representing the Wise and_ the 
Foolish Virgins, and the martyrdom of 


saints and Christ’s life and His sutfering 
skilled labourers worked upon the great 
stained glass windows ot rich blue ground 


with red and white rims 


the large 


sculptors hewed 


brutal gargoyles which would peel 


and stare down trom their cornices with 
their wise eves Not one of these mart 
vels were wrought without the counsel of 
the master buildet 

But there came a time when he was not 
content when he lamented because the 


people of Vallonge had given all they could 


give, because Sire Enguerrand had grown 
old, because Pierre Dillon no longer showed 
much heart in his work as betore, because 
Isabel was not diligent enough about het 
embroidering, and Bathilde seemed slowet1 

ot toot to do his bidding 
It is not for me,” he kept saying. ‘‘ One 


would think it was for me.’ 


ithedral, by then cast tS vast 
shack over the town There were four 
side towers and a big central one. 
When it is finished he will love me,” 
thought | el, sadly conscious of lessening 
l ity 


“When it is finished I will die,” thought 
Bathilde. 
It will never be finished during his life 
or mine,” thought Pierre Dillon, 
But Ribecourt thought, 
“When it is finished God will be pleased 


Francois de 


at my work.” 


The cathedral, in the shape of a cross, 


shone grey and noble, reaching up to 
God. 
One fine day, Sire Enguerrand, feeling 


himself near to death, said: ‘‘ There is no 


more money. The work must stop. Such 
as it is the cathedral stands. If this goes 
on I will not have enough fortune left t 


be decently buried.’’ 


I must have more money,”’ cried Francois 


de Ribecourt. My wonderful vault is not 
finished, nor my towers And the statu 
of the Virgin Marie is being held back by 


the artist until he receives gold for it 


I have taxed my people until I can rais 


the taxes no turther,’’ 


rhey 


said Sire I-ng 


ueTrand 


obstinately will soon be cursing 


God, instead of worshipping.” 

Then Isabel, without a word, rose and 
went to her room, where she kept her jewels 
worth a king’s ransom She came back 


She gav 


Sell them 


with them all in a golden casket 
them to the 


she told him 


master builder. 


For the glory of God,” he answered, and 
accepted the costly baubles with never a 
look of love to the giver 


So the work on the cathedral went on 


Sire Enguerrand had grown very weak 


Betore he died, he called the master builder t 
him 

Marry Isabel,”’ he said ‘ She has loved 
you tor twenty-eight years. You are Mm 
longer young, nor is she 

1 cannot marry,” answered Francois ce 
Ribecourt | belong to no woman 


She has waited tor no woman 
said the old 


When my cathedral is tinished | 


you as 


would Sire Engeurrand 


will 


think ot more worldly things,” murmured 


the master builder. 
It will never be finished.” 

“ Wait and see, cousin,” 

But the Lord of Vallonge did not wait to 
Ser he died, with Isabel de Vallonge at his 
right hand, and Francois de Ribecourt 
his lett, and all the people weeping, fot he 

as much beloved 

He was laid away in state, next to the 


THE 


Bishop, in the cathedral. His tomb of 
stood in the choir near the altar. 
lions supported a massive blox k of 


upon which reposed a high coffin with 
s carved in relief of ogival arches orna- 
ntel between each pillar with open work 

heavy lace. 
nt effigy of Enguerrand, clad in garments 


On top ot the coftin lay 


toate 
( 
t 


his head resting on a pillow, his 


Is crossed at his breast. 


What good fortune to be buried so 
ly in my cathedr«l,” thought Francois 
Ribecourt. ‘* All the Lords ot Vallonge 


lie there. And when I die I shall be 


them.”’ 

Now, Pierre Dillon no longer worked at 
cathedral. He had paid his toll to it. 

sat in his window all day long and stared 


the rising 


towers and steeples, and when 
» was looking he shook his fist at it 


lde, his daughter, had lost hope of 
and youth because of the master 
Then, being of no further use to 
Vallonge, and being weary of life, Pierre 


n followed the example of the Bishop 
of Sire Enguerrand. 

neois de Ribecourt, as a great honour, 
1 to have him buried in the cathedral, 
the gentle Bathilde, with unsuspected 
leclared that 


s to be laid away 


her father’s last request 
in the little church 
to rest 


little 


So it was! Pierre Dillon went 


in 


ss-grown, abandoned church 
uld rest quietly there. 
Why the 
, 


il ” fretted Francois de Ribecourt 


would he not be buried in 


ling that a personal grievance had 


upon him, he accused Bathilde ot 
rthy envy. But she answered him 
Father would be near to God, 

he as buried Francois de Ribe 

mdecred wrathtully what she meant 


h words The cathedral was surely 
to God than the little church Why 
lerre Dillon, who had given his lite to 
rk, not choose to be laid in this 
S ie abiding place of believers? Bathilde 
told him the reason. But every day 
she went to the little church and prayed. 
lace had retained wistful youth, and 
turthermore, with mysterious peace 
radiance She no ionger looked to 
W s the cathedral or to the master builder. 
ver she saw Isabel de Vallonge she 

: Iter her pityingly 

the cathedral was lear to completion, 
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One night when the town slept, Francois 
de Ribecourt, according to his custom, went 
out into the moonlight and paced down the 
silent streets to where the cathedral loomed 
like an 
He stood, 
might joy at sight of the lofty towers with 
clustering star them, of 
the three noble doors, the great rose window 


immense impregnable phantom. 


with head raised, so that his eyes 
points crowning 


over them, and the stained glass windows 
darkened by the night, and the grotesque 
of 


peering from their shelters, and the flying 


half-animal half-man_ bodies 


gargoyles 


buttresses like outspread wings. 


Then the very fumes of pride mounted 
in his head. He stretched out his arms, 
thrust his chest forward, and cried to a 
listening Deity, “Is it possible that this 


is all mine, my dreams, and my prayers ? 
Is it possible that I have given this to God ? ” 

Ile torgot the years; he torgot those who 
had died, the emptied coffers, the scorned 
all that 
had passed and gone in steady stream of 
lite, like a wide river flowing thickly at the 
foot of an indifferent temple. It seemed to 
him as if at a sign from his wand a cathedral 


woman's love, his withered youth 


had risen as smoke and turned at his bidding 
to stone 

Phen 
the 


in the night, leaving behind 
ot ol 


he entered the cathedral as 


alone 


him sense outdoor things, trees, 


erass and skies 


a fearless traveller enters a forest which 
belongs to a brother. 

Following behind him, unseen by him, 
crept a figure in white. 

Inside the cathedral a stale sweet smell 
of incense hung heavily; the pillars sup- 


the vaults stood like lithe trees, 


It was cool and grey and infinitely quiet, 


porting 


} 


Frangois de Ribecourt sank upon his 
knees to pray Fused in the shadows, he 
Was no more than a drop in the space which 


spread and pressed upon him and mounted 
to the the 
scented chapels, and exuded trom the carved 


high dome, and swam in dark 


stone triezes and tombs 


‘Mighty Being, You 
shrine 


Chis was his prayet 
and | together have 
to Your 
here 


created a great 
How solemn and vast it is 
and heart Your 


giant receptacle of my hopes 


glory. 


work of my brain in 
Divine 
Men tor generations 
and worsh 


nt « 


eTVice 


will kneel as I kneel 


ip as | worship I have createda 


\re 
with Your servant, Lord God ? ” 


monunn ft eternity. you content 
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As he prayed, he gazed about him, think 
idea ot those 
double wings. It is I, after 
detail ot 

The stained glass windows are my 
the vault 


ing : What a fine mine, 


all, who have 
conceived every these marvels. 
design, 


the secret of the construction ot 


is mine. Had I listened to Pierre Dillon 
I would have built more slowly, and perhaps 
never lived to see this day. A tew more 
years, and it will be finished. I will not die 


me die.” 
It seemed 


until then. God will not let 

Great pride dwelt in his soul. 
suddenly as if the nave were crowded with 
candles incense 


bells 


mounting to a pitch of shrill ecstasy. 


worshippers, the blazing, 


floating in clouds, ringing, voices 
The cathedral, the worshippers, himself, 
the mastet harmony 
like one voice chanting glory and triumph 
He stumbled to his feet, crying out in his 
‘ Hallelujah !”’ 


someone who had 


builder, united in a 


vision 

Then 
pillar, waiting for the end of his prayer, 
Isabel de Vallonge 


She was dressed in white, and shone in the 


hidden behind a 


came torward. It was 


gloom, like a phantom. In her arms she 


carried a superb altar cloth wrought in 
gold. 
“ Francois—Franc ols, 
He turned quickly 


she whispered. 
“ What are you doing 
here, Lady Isabel ?”’ he asked, and he did 
not look pleased. 

She 
offering him the altar cloth. 
I sat at my 


stretched her arms out to him, 


* Tt is tinished,”’ 


she said simply. window and 


saw you pass. | knew [ would find you 
here.”’ 

“You would have done better to wait 
until the day,” said Frangois de Ribecourt, 
coldly. ‘It is dark. I cannot sec here.” 

She stepped forward, her face soft and 
pleading. ‘“‘I have waited thirty years, 
Francois. | am old. My hair is white, 


walt no 


worked this holy altar cloth for love of 


my eyes dim. I can longer. I 


you, 
not for love of God. I surrendered my jewels 


God, but tor 


not for love ot love ot 
I came to tell you so. 
““ Hush, do not 


the house of God,”’ said Francois de Ribecourt 


you. 


speak such sacrilege in 


sternly. 

Love like mine is sacred enough to be 
spoken ot here,’’ and Isabel came nearer 
and put a hand on his arm 

But he pushed her away trom him. “I 
am not tor you. Because of my vow, I 


belong only to God and the cathedral until 
my work ts finished 

It will never be finished,”’ cried Isabel 
passionately ‘Have you looked at your- 
self in the mirror You are 1 
Yet if 


again.”’ 


n old man, 


you wished, you could be Young 


I wish to die, as I have lived, in God's 
service.”’ 
Now 


She leaned against 


suddenly Isabel began to laugh, 
a pillar, her white gar- 
fluttering as her slight body shook 


with this laughter ot jangling bells, not good 


ments 


to hear. It was harsh and jeering, and 


trolled forth, breaking the holy silence into 


a thousand bits. She gasped and choked, 
laughing so that the vast spaces of the 
cathedral were filled with mocking echoes. 


struck 
pillars and arches, bounded against the walls 
and high windows, rang down from the loft. 
Phe cathedral seemed peopled with mad 


Her laughter mounted to the vaults, 


spirits 
Isabel, 


Francois de 


have you lost your. senses?” 


cried Rkibecourt, and seized her 


Wrist ‘Have you torgotten where you 
are?” 
Isabel de 


laughing. 


Oh, 
Vallonge. 
\t last 

* Come 


Poo! fool,”’ 
Phat is 
in your own house.” 


you gasped 
why I am 
| see you 


away—come away,’ whispered 


Francois de Ribecourt. 
But 


on her arm " No. 


strong and resisted his grasp 
[ shall stay and holda 
God is in this cathedral 
for his worshippers, but not for you. You 
Men like you 
idea and sacrifice all things 
the truth, 


she was 
mirror up lor you. 


yourself to yourself are God. 


worship a great 


in its name, without contessing 
that the great idea is themselves. For 
thirty years you have absorbed the life, 


the wealth, the time of the people of Vallonge. 
They believed, and you believed, that 1t was 
for the glory ot God Question 
Who shall say 
truth, where faith in a God 
selt-worship Only 

that the people ot Vallonge might shrivel, 
ind the women who love you grow old, and 
but the cathedral 


vourself, 


Francois. when __ illusions 


become les o1 


becomes this is SO 


the coffers be empty, 


which you have built must be ted, tor It 
represents tulfilment of your dearest am- 
bition. Now here is the altar cloth woven 
of gold. I offer it to you, not to God 


truth.’ 
So saying, she flung the cloth at his teet, 


with the 
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eternity. 
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lave created a 
Are you content with Your servant, Lord God ?’ 
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and fled down the long silent aisle, her white 


draperies fluttering. A door opened and 
shut. 
Francois de Ribecourt was alone. 


Then 
words had 


suddenly he was afraid, for her 
like bees. He 
called aloud to God to reassure him; but 
God did not Then the 
He became a tormented spirit, twisting and 
turning, his hands to his face as if to hide 
But, even with his hands 
In the great empty 


been stinging 


answer. fear grew 


something ugly. 
hiding his eyes, he saw. 
cathedral, wherever he turned, he saw 
peering and grimacing images of himselt 

masks with eyelids lowered, hands folded in 
prayer, images peopling the corners, gorging 
the nave Multitudes of 

stared from the loft, 
leaves on the pillars, from behind the pillars, 


wildly about the 


things with his 
face from acanthus 
from the vault. He ran 
cathedral calling to God. 


and 


But the images 
The 


saints in their alcoves had taken his likeness, 


gibbered mimicked. statues of 
the effigy of Sire Enguerrand had become 
an effigy of himself, the friezes of martyrs 
were suffering resemblances—everywhere, 
he found only 


further- 


kneeling, standing, hanging, 


himself. These selves murmured 


more at being discovered. They were like 
an avenging mob chasing him from the 
presence of God. 


He ran blindly out of the 


sobbin; 


cathedral, 
The night and 


a cathedral, the trees so 


yr and calling aloud. 
became 


les, the pungent aroma ot flowers 


the world 
many stee} 
an incense, the heaven a vault. 


It was as if a shell had cracked. From 


it, shivering, frightened, scurried the master 
builder, last to 
self. 

He ran through the village and came to 
the little Roman church, abandoned, moss 
grown, sweet in its untroubled repose. He 


seeking at escape him- 


dashed into it, asintoa sanctuary. Strangely 
enough, the door was open, as if ready to 
[Iwo candles burned on the 
watching earthly remains 
Dillon. Strangely also, the little 
church inside was not cold and mouldy, as 


receive him. 


altar, over the 
ot Pierre 
one would have thought ; but soft with rich 
shadows and warm, and peopled with ghost 
worshippers. 

Francois de Ribecourt fell 
the ground before the altar. 
humbled, he lay in the dust on the stone, 
and called to God. Then a miracle 
came to heard him 


prostrate on 
Lowly and 


aloud 
pass! God calling 
Strains of celestial harmony came faintly 
The little church quivered, as 
forth its most 


from high. 


if it were an organ giving 
beautiful notes. 

\ great peace fell upon Frangois de Ribe- 
He held his breath, lest he trouble 
had 


munion with God 


court 
known betore, a com- 
He held his breath, not 
Con- 


what he neve! 


daring to move or to raise his head. 
him. 
Such humility entered his soul that there, 


sciousness left 


at the foot of the altar, in meek and 
chastened estate, he died. 

Then this happened the little church 
became like a great cathedral, and the 
cathedral became like a little church, 50 
both were blessed. 
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THE MENTAL LAW OF HABIT 


The Natural Law of Habit-forming and of Habit-breaking 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE 


THE other day a couple of little girls 
came to a physician’s office to be 
One of them undertook to 
speak for the other, and explained: 
Doctor, this is mv sister. She is too 
to know her left arm from her 
sht, so mamma washed them both.” 
‘here was an element of the haphazard 
it least one department of the life of 
s family. ‘There is an element of the 
hazard, I fear, in most of us. 
There are some lives that seem so even, 
so definite, so straight-to-the-mark like, 
hile there are others—so many others 
that seem so haphazard, so umnsys- 
natised, so get-nowhere like. Is it all 
rely a matter of chance ? 
If we look deeply enough, we shall find 
hat in connection with human life, as 
as in connection with the universe 
ut us, there is no such thing as chance. 
re is only law ; and the great elemental 
of cause and effect is in operation, and 
absolute precision, in the universe 
it us and in each individual life. An 
writer has said: ‘‘ God, the maker of 
things, does not change His laws. As 
1sow, you reap. He simply makes His 
s, and we work our destinies for good 
rill according to our adherence to them 
iolation of them.” 
In connection with human life the 
neral law is: As is the inner so always 
| necessarily is the outer. 


ccinated. 


Shall Habits be formed Consciously ? 
Every moment of our lives, at least 
ing our waking hours, we are uncon- 
usly forming habits. Is it well un- 
nsciously to form them and thereby 
mit or run the risk of drifting, or con- 
usly to form them, and get thereby 
nite, orderly, and desirable results ? 
ust either, through a knowledge of 
laws of habit-forming, character- 
ding, stand at the helm and guide or, 
Ing in this, drift and, drifting, be 
Wn at times into verv undesirable 
even perilous conditions, which may 
865 651 


result in mental, moral, and _ physical 
shipwreck, or may take us a long dis- 
tance out of the course toward our desired 
haven. 

The starting-point of habit-forming, 
character-building—in fact, of everything 
that is desirable or undesirable in life— 
is thought. Our every act—if we will 
look deeply enough—is preceded and 
given birth to by a thought, the act re- 
peated forms in time the habit, the sum 
of one’s habits determines and stamps 
his character, which means, always, 
life, destiny. So we have it—thought 
on the one hand; life, destiny, on the 
other. 

The thing to remember is that the 
thought 1s always parent to the act. There 
gets into our lives by way of habit exactly 
what we allow to get into it, and never 
ore, never less. 

It is a simple psychological law that any 
type of thought, if persisted in for a sufh- 
cient length of time, will finally reach the 
motor tracks of the brain and burst forth 
into action. One’s thoughts, one’s prevail- 
ing mental, and through them emotional, 
states, are always the antecedents and 
the causes of one’s acts. There is scarcely 
an inmate of any of our prisons, or penal 
institutions of whatever type, to-day, man 
or woman, who has not arrived there 
through the operation of this law. Our 
thoughts determine our acts and therefore 
our lives, as well as the influence of our 
lives upon all about us, either by way of 
good or by way of hindrance, with abso- 
lute precision. 


Can we determine our Thoughts ? 
The question naturally arises there- 
fore: Have we it in our power to deter- 
mine the nature, the types, of our 
thoughts ? It is a question of prime im- 
portance, for if the thought is always the 
antecedent, the parent to the act, it is 
of grave consequence as to whether we 
have it in our power to determine the 
thoughts that present themselves, that 
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gain admission to, and that occupy our 
minds. 

There are those who claim that it 
quite or, at least, next to impossible for 
us to control our thoughts. All of us, 
either now or at some period of our lives, 
or during some phase of our growth, know 
full well how at least fo sympathise with 
this point of view. Our own many lapses 
by the way will make us, unless out 
memories are exceedingly short, most 
sympathetic to the feelings of those who 
entertain this belief, and from whom this 
statement comes. 

The true psychological fact, however, is 
that we have it in our power to deter- 
mine the types of thoughts, and the very 
thoughts, we entertain. Here let us refer 
to that law of the mind which is, in the 
main, the same as is the law in connection 
with the reflex-nerve system of the body. 
In substance it is this: Whenever we 
do a certain thing in a certain way, it is 
just a little easier to do it in the same 
way the next time, and still a little easier 
the next, and the next, until the time 
comes when it no longer requires an 
effort—it does itself, so to speak, and to 
do otherwise would require the effort. 

Here in a nutshell is the modus operandi 
of thought-control, of mind-mastery, of 
habit-forming, of character-building. It 
not, must freely admit, always 
easy at first—many times it is extremely 


is 


is one 


difficult ; but the law is accurate and 
absolute, and will give us always. tlhe 
inevitable result if we grasp it and 
apply it. 

Let us examine a concrete case or two 
by way of illustration. How many will 
recall himself or herself as a young 


man or woman starting away to college. 


How difficult it was during the first 
two or three weeks, or even much 
longer, to get the mind in hand and to 


keep it on the studies, the work in hand. 
How, in spite of one’s best intentions, it 


would wander off to the familiar home 
scenes and home people, or would busy 
itself with the new scenes and peopk 
It would persist every few seconds in get- 
ting away, and hundreds or even thou 
sands of times a definite conscious effort 


had to be made to retake it and bring it 
back; and it was no sooner back than 
off it went again. At the end of a coupl 
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of months or so, however, this trouble. 
some feature was almost if not entirely 
a thing of the past. ; 


The Law of Repetition 

Again, in committing some selection 
or the part of some character in a play— 
how difficult at first to be sure of the next 
line, how chaotic, indefinite, and hazv 
the whole thing seemed and for a whik 
persisted in seeming! It came about in 
time, however, that no effort whatever 
was required to retain and to render it, and 
it seemed strange, even, that any difi- 
culty whatever had been encountered. 
When we recall the ability that hundreds 
of actors have acquired in being able to 
comunit an entire new play every week 
or how the leading parts of eight or ten or 
even more plays are mastered and retained 
by the mind, it having the ability of ze- 
producing them almost at a moment's 
notice, we cannot but marvel at the won- 
derful power that the mind, through the 
law of repetition, is capable of. 

Another illustration or two of the 
ability of the muscles, through the same 
law of repetition, in co-ordinating them- 
selves with the movements of the mind. 
‘Take the case of learning to drive a motor- 
a case comparatively fresh per- 
haps in the minds of many of us. How 
many millions of impressions in the aggte- 


cal 


gate have been made in the mind by 
“Throw out the clutch before changing 
the gear.’ At first how fearfully, how 


haltingly the mind worked, and then how 
haltingly did the foot and the hand co- 


ordinate themselves with its tardy move- 
ments. What thousands of corners ol 
cogs were chipped off and what un- 
earthly noises followed these clumsy 
movements ! Now it is done— how swiftly 
silently, almost automatically—a hundred 
or a thousand times a day. 

It is true that whenever we do a cer 


tain thing in a certain way, it 1s easier to 


do the same thing in the same way the 


next time, and a little easier the next 
and the next, until the time comes when 
what is done with extreme difficulty at 
first, requires no apparent effort. This 1s 
true of the working of the mind alone, 


and it is true also of our physical of 
hodily agents in following the lead the 
domination of the mind. Innumerable 
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ther examples might be cited. Each is 
ble to recall for himself many 
fully as interesting and as illustrative of 
the operation of this law. 


Cases 


Stand Master at the Helm 
We have, then, the power of determin- 


the thoughts we entertain, the 
ughts that are invariably the deter- 
ers of every act and eventually of 
ry habit ; and if there is difficulty at 


rst, even exceeding great difficulty, we 
ail ourselves of the law that will 

his control continually easier. 

The one thing to do is to stand master 


ay 
{ 


KC 





helm of thought, and the act 
the habit will take care of them- 
selves. It is simply cause—effect. In 


this way, and this way alone, one’s entire 
either formed or is remade. 
the result matter 
tremendous importance, the 
ethod, or, rather, the law of accoml- 
plishment, is one of extreme simplicity. 
In the matter of breaking away from a 
bit already formed, especially if one 
or the time being under the domina- 
as we of that habit, mental o1 
vsical, it is many times very difficult to 
the thought or the recurrence of 
thought of the mind. ‘The one 
rule or the course of action 


iaracter 1s 
is a 
whik 
its 


‘he consequence 


say, 


out 
of action 


makes the accomplishment easier, 1s, 


+ 


quickly as the undesirable thought 
sents itself, to put it out of the mind, 
milv; dalliance with it, and thereby 


it 
kes it continually 
which at first 
il Wwe 
consuming 
ourselves unde1 


to assume larger proportions, 
harder to check it. 
but a tiny flame 
too tardily, into 
proportions ; and we 


its domination 


lowing 


Is 
ll gTOW, act 


Ol 


lately there fact which, i 
fully understand it, will ol 
aid at this particular point. 
It might be called a ‘‘ Law of Indirect- 


Fortur is a 


once Le 


ne ndous 


ss, or a“ Law of Substitution.” ‘To 
nd of an undesirable thought it is 
asier to put into the mind some othe 
ject of thought, which will replace the 
lesirable one, than to tussle with it 
endeavour to put it out dircetly 

So When it presents itself again, instantly 
9 throw the mind along some other line, 
the opposite of the undesirable one, o1 
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along amy line that it will follow most 
easily and naturally, will enable it to be 
freed from the undesirable one, which 
will gradually decrease in its power, 
thereby gradually losing its hold, while 
the mind is growing continually along the 
lines of more effective self-control. It is 
simply shutting out objectionable and 
undesirable thoughts and putting desir- 
able, any desirable ones, in their place. 
If this course is persisted in the undesir- 
able loosens its hold and disappears in 
time completely. 

In that splendid book, 
Wrong ‘Thinking,” by Aaron Martin 
Crane, occurs the following: ‘ Change of 
character is not re-formation nor creation 
in the exact meaning of the words. ‘The 
whole work consists in ceasing to do cer- 
tain things and in doing certain other 
things. ‘The man stops thinking certain 
thoughts and consequently stops doing cer- 
tain acts of a corresponding character, and 
he thinks thoughts of another character, 
and therefore performs other acts... . 
The thief who stops thinking about steal- 
ing cannot steal; indeed, whatever he 
imav have been before he is no longer a 
thief ; it was his thinking that made him 
a thief, and only a return to that think- 
ing can make him athief again. If aman 
stops thinking wrongful, immoral, or sin- 
ful thoughts, then the wrongful, immoral, 
or sinful actions cannot occur under any 
and the man is no longer 


“ Right and 


circumstances 
immoral or sinful. It is the same in all 
wrongdoing, Neither the liar nor the 


thief has changed anything either in him- 
self or outside himself, but each has 
simply stopped thinking certain thoughts, 
and consequently has stopped doing cer- 
deeds.”” Here, in a nutshell, a 
1 luminating point in connection 


with habit-forming. 


tain is 


Ost 


Habit Follows Thought 

The habit wr/l follow the thought. No 
habit, good or bad, ever has or ever can 
be established in any other way. If, then, 
undesirable habit has been formed 
through a certain type or course of 
thinking, it can be pushed out of the life 
‘ | Opposite ule to take its 
place, by entertaining and holding to a 
different type and of thought. 
Whatever types of thoughts, therefore, 


al 


be nik 
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one chooses, his or her life will inevitably 
follow. 

There is no such thing as fate, in the 
sense of something being fixed and thrown 
upon us from without. We decide our 
own fate when we decide what order of 
thoughts we allow entrance into and a 
dominating influence in our lives. 

I have unbounded sympathy—through 
the channel of my memory—for the one 
who is struggling to be free from any 
undesirable habit. So must every one of 
us, if his memory isn’t too short, and if 
he is honest with himself. But if one in- 
advertently is under the domination of 
any habit, this struggling is good—good 
for himself and good for others—in that 
it will give him in turn that royal quality 
of sympathy. When we are able actually 
to place ourselves in the other fellow’s 
place, we are then really capable of this 
kingly quality. We are then also wiser 
and more useful because of our wider 
viewpoint. We are then slow, exceedingly 
slow, to judge another, and never fool 
or knave enough to condemn. In our 
present state of incompleteness, and not 
knowing the great and heroic struggles 
that may be going on and that for him 
eventually undoubtedly will win, we will 
give that same time to occasional self- 
examination and to living more worthily 
ourselves. 


Self-condemnation Dangerous 

Second only perhaps to the disposition 
or the habit of judging or condemning 
another, 1s that of self-condemnation. 
Self-condemnation with its allied thoughts 
and emotions has been productive of a 
far loss in initiative, in will- 
power, and of a far greater degree of 
lowered vitality, both mental and phy- 
sical, than any of us have perhaps realised 
It has even been commended as a just and 
proper recognition of one’s faults, errors, 
and delinquencies. It is inculeated know 
ingly, or unwittingly, chiefly the latte 
perhaps, from infaney to old age. 

The child is asked if it is not ashamed 
on account of some act or acts that it 
not know as wrong, and that 
in many cases are not wrong. The young 


greater 


does even 
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man and maiden the same. Men and 
women in middle life naturally then get 
into this self-condemnatory state. They 
weaken their energies, and defeat the 
happiness of many a day thereby. The 
Church even, from almost time im- 
memorial, has also been guilty—even 
grossly guilty—of the use of this same 
weapon, which steals self-respect, dis- 
courages and lowers vitality, instead of 
calling out the higher and the better self, 
inspiring and calling into action thereby 
faith, and hope, and courage, those power- 
ful agencies of accomplishment, which, 
when sufficiently aroused and kept alive, 
will carry a man or a woman practically 
anywhere, 


Necessary Self-examination 

While it is true that we should get away 
from self-condemnation, it does not fol- 
low that we should get away from self- 
examination. [ife is not mere child’s play, 
no mere long holiday, if we would build 
character and live lives worthy of the 
ideals of normal men and women, worthy 
of our day and generation, worthy of 
the admiration and esteem of friends and 
neighbours, lives that will bring us their 
richest returns as well as make us of great- 
est service to friend and neighbour, and 
to the stranger who continually crosses 
our path. 

It, after all, depends upon what we 
really want, not what we may vaguely or 
spasmodically desire or even long for, 
that determines what we really are im 
habit, in character, in life. If we u- 
derstand the law and are willing to pay 
the temporary price, there is practically 
nothing that we cannot overcome, and at 
least in quality of habit, character, and 
life attain to. 

It is better and more honest to believe 
that we determine our own fate, and then 
set about in a manly or a womanly fashion 
to carry this belief into practice, than to 
rail against an imaginary something we 
create and call Fate. Henley was secr a5 
well as poet when he sang 

“It matters not how strait the 

How irged with punishment the roll. 


I am the master of my tate 


plain of nity il,” 
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The delicate eyebrows creased ; then once again she 


Orawn by 
NW. Schlegel. 


lifted her hand and pressed it against her brow ’’—p. 660. 
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tired eyes and general 


BEHIND his 
attectation ol 


Dempster hid 


’ } 
i ged Jor 


Rupert 
ambition 


indifference 
an overwhelming 
for the 
gtide passion experienced by ninety- 
hundred: not for 


rdinary “ living-prosaically-ever-aftet 


love—not ordinary 


men out ot a 


is the ultimate sequel theory to 
Hairs ‘he desire of his heart was 
the experience of the hundredth man 
experience as tar distinguished from 


ot the ninety-nine as is the 
Algernon and 


pa SSlOn 


of the suburban 


elina from the historic ot a 


Beatrice kupert searched not 


uch lor a wite a a mate a woman 


6 


in the Series 


“Heart's Desire ” 
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so completely the comple- 
would be to 


who should be 
ment of himself that to meet 
recognise, and after recognition life apart 
would become an impossibility and a farce. 
mind the conviction remained 
uid dawn when he 


In his own 
unshaken that the day 
should meet this dearer self, and enter into a 
completeness of joy which would end but 
with life itself, yet the years passed by, and 
his thirty-fitth birthday and went, 


and found him no nearer his goal. Once and 


came 


again as the years passed by Rupert awoke, 
breathless and panting, from a dream—the 
had met his love 
and they had spoken together The details 
to tade trom 


wherein he 


Same dream 


dream seemed instantly 


ot the 
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his mind, leaving behind an impression of 
mingled joy 
ful and 


and pain. She had been beaut 


sweet ; he had been proud and glad, 

had been a shadow It had not 
that he had felt as he had wel 
well-beloved ; his 
had 


and yet there 
been all JON 
comed th 


awaking 


emotion on 


been tinged with something 


strangely resembling feat But the dream 
face had been fair. His longing to meet 
it was but whetted by the consciousness 
of mystery 

Ife met her at last at a garden-party and 
gained an introduction by accident. Do 


find Lady Belcher, and bring her to have 
some tea,”’ his hostess bade him, and suppl 
mented her request with a brief description 
“A tall, dark 
She was on that 
Anyone tell 
Rupert crossed the lawn in the direction 
indicated: he he mood of resigned 
boredom 
garden-party, and for the moment the 


Woman had no place in his thoug 


woman, dressed in vellow. 


bench a few minutes 


ago 
will vou.” 
Was in t 


which possesses most men at a 
Dream 
hts Lady 
Belcher was plainly a guest of importance, for 
the ho felt herselt 


She was probably elderly, and 


whose refreshment ess 
responsible 
as such uninteresting trom a young man’s 
He for the 


dress—caught it detined sharp! 


standpoint looked gleam ot 
a yellow 
among the surrounding blues and pinks, and 


drew up in front of the seat 


Lady Belcher, | think Mrs. Melhuis 
has sent me to ask if you will have son 
tea 

Lady Belcher was talking volubly to ar 


acquaintance on the subject of the short 
comings ot her friends, and was much bored 
by the She litted a face lik 


an elderly 


interruption. 
rocking-horse, and 
invitation 


of the 


work 
Couldn't }* ibly. [ al 


curtly and 


Thanks 


ter she said immediately 


interrupted conversation 


turned, faintly milling Ie 


resumed the 
Dempster 


was accustomed to the rudene ot the 
modern society woman ind it had no 
power to hurt him Qn the ntrary, lhe 


congratulated himself on having escaped 


an unwelcome task Ile 


a sigh ot relief, and even as he turned the 
ordered beating of his heart seemed tor a 
moment to cease and ik e his’ being 

pended In Space Cut harpl nm twain i 
by the sweep of a the, the old lite fell 


from him 


but a « ouple ot vards away, stood the Dream 
Woman, her ¢ 


1) 
She was a tall 


gazing steadily into his! 
slim woman, no longer in 
but het 
Hlau 


omething 


her first youth, face had a strange, 


arresting beauty and eyes were dark, 


there wa curiously un- 
the 


something subtly suggestive ot a fiercer, more 


english in the modelling ot features— 


primal race So might a woman have 


looked whose far-off ancestor had been an 
Indian brave, bequeathing to future genera- 
tion some spark of his own wild vigour, 
lhe lips were scarlet, a thin, curved line in 


the pallor ot her face ; her eyes were fringe 


with black, straight lashes. She wore a gown 


of cloudy black, and there came to Rupert 
with a cramping of the heart, the swift con- 
viction that she was unhappy. 

halt 


it would appear, 


She 
half smiling, hi 
heard his 


as ills tace ¢ 


was looking at him, 
} 


lrowning, 


ving, over- 
invitation and its rebuff; but 


more 
bewilderment 


me clearly into view 


a look of overspread her 


features She started, and _ involuntarily 
bent her head in salutation. 

Phe next moment Rupert was by her side, 
and her hand lay in his. He had extended 


nd hers had come to meet it with- 


lor a long moment they 


‘kked at one another in silence, then he 
poke in commonplace greeti 
(,ood-atternoon. Can I get t some 
tea 
She shook her head, but at the same 
time took a slow step torward which hao 


the etiect of turning the retusal into an 


I’m » tired, I don’t want anything, 
but a sea i from that band! 
Come thi i There's a summer- 
e at the end of the shrubbery, that 1 
probably empty No one knows of it but 
the intimates. You can rest there quietly 
Ile spoke eagerly, walking beside her, 
eager to lead her away from the crowd 
have her alone to himselt fhe group ol 


Visitors among whom she had been stand 


curiously, and one 


a tentative step 


thought 


ing stared atter them 


woman took 
to follow 


them 


about 


better of it, a tood aside yempster had 
a fleeting ispicion of sharp eyes scanning 
| p then | orgot everything but his 
companion Hie wa conscious of every 
I ement, Vel urve otf t lim, grace- 


a sti) 
ful ure but no word wa pe ken unt 


woul unl 
span Was it 
branche hich 
She narrowed her « 
1¢ store-room ot mem 
rved her lips. On 


I 


tupert’s 


THE 


hear 


iles came but 


ct as 
radly 


to her lips. 


interrogat 

you so well. 
int rward elbows < 
between finger and 
w with life 
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th 


as 
al 
un 
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Cal 
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WHO 


e shelter 


ised 


ive 


thumb, 


pai 
tha 


11h 


n 


T 


A 


tion quickened her voice: 


tT 


Where ? ” 
'’ hetold her. “ In our dreams.” 
. nk at that, edging back into het 
l out a quick, protesting 
No! Please! Don’t make tun. 
t on more substantial ground, 
r face. I knew it the moment 
| We have met at some hou 
S not ke his eves rivet 
Phink ! he urged ttly 
! \sk vour « 1 heart, and 1 
It spok cl ly enough 
You have a known me! 
\ ” i S| iti | l have bee l 
It been |] lL we bot 
t t is over, and we can reet 
] begun Iie stretched ou 
1 s her I’ve been keepi 
i From tl moment [| am 
ll that I The work 
crazy to n ich a vow to 
| ive only ki n in the flesh 
mi cs, but understand ; 
it is the simple, al te trut 
ir hand.” 
ming-bird the small hand 
ed a ell thir itly ag th 
He pressed lips to it in a ] 
1 } then 1 1 himself t 
ereyes. “* What is vour nan 
And your 6 
ert. I am glad that you are Eve. 
only wo } No 
could have fitted you so well, 
my eve Cl | 
Do 1 trust 1) 
| 1 sp hint 
the shadow; tl arlet of her lip 
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was like a stain of blood, but as she 
ized her face quivered into an inexpres- 
sible tenderness, for on Rupert Dempster 
lature had printed clearly the hall-mark 
truth, and no one had ever yet looked into 
is eyes and doubted his word. The Dream 
Woman accepted it so simply that she did 
not trouble to answer his question, “ I 
not worth it,’’ she said instead; “ I 
am too old—too sad. It ought to have 
been a lovely, radiant girl who could have 
given you her youth,” 
have thought of her like that,” he 
answered simply, “‘ but I see now that it 
could not have been. I needed more. She 
could not have satisfied me, if she had not 
utfered I should have missed the greatest 
of all, it she had not needed my com- 


| wish I were beautiful,’ she sighed 
SI should have been beautiful 


to be worthy of you. I wish I were beauti- 


Are you not beautiful ?”’ he asked her. 

It is strange; I had thought so much of 
you would look, but when our eyes met 
tall that. We belong—that is every- 

thi The beginning and the end. You 


\h, you are good!” she sighed. “ You 

|! I did not know there were such 

nin t world. It is true, Rupert. You 
must have been with me in my dreams, for 
there is nothing new about you—nothing 
trange. I know your face as I know my 


1 it is rest to be with you—rest and 


pea It must have been meant that we 
uld 1 t to-day, for it is the first time 
for h, so long, that I have been to any 


public place.”” She cast a quick glance at 


kk « and an involuntary shudder 
. k her frame But to-day I felt better, 
and it was so bright, and they persuaded 
me. I ve dreaded meeting people, but 
t y I didn’t mind. I think I wanted to 
Col \nd then I saw you, and your face 


W so familiar, that I thought I had met 
1 | and forgotten.’’ 
“You not forgotten. You had never 
re ) nythir o well. In that first 


it you that I was different from 

ie rest ‘ written on vour face, dear, 

1 for words! Phere 1s 

ymethi else written there which hurts 

me t ec. 1 think you have needed me, 
.» 
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She drew her hand from his and pressed 
it to with 
quent than words. 
of trouble had been true ; 
to discover the nature of her grief. 

He was conscious of steadying himself, 


her head a gesture more elo- 
Rupert’s presentiment 


it now remained 


mentally and morally, before he possessed 
himself of the disengaged left hand, which 
lay on her lap. Deftly, tenderly, his fingers 
felt hers, moving tentatively upwards over 
the joints, feeling with trembling anxiety for 
the presence of rings—the The shock 
at finding the tell-tale third finger bare was 
almost as largely compounded of surprise as 
of joy, so strong had been the presentiment 
of a husband in the background. The eyes 
which he raised to hers were radiant with 
joy, but there was no answering gleam in 


ring. 


the depths into which he gazed. Their 
sombre gloom chilled him in the midst of 
his ecstasy. 

“Eve!” he cried softly, ‘“ smile at me. 


I was wrong to conjure up dead ghosts to- 
day when we ought to think of nothing but 
r- 4 


Eve ! have 
been saving for you all these years 


the happiness of meeting. 
now 
It is for you to 


I am free to do as you will. 


order, and I shall ‘obey. We will go when 


you will—live where you choose.” 
‘You will take me away?” She bent 
forward, her face peering into his, so that 


he saw more closely than he had done 
before the beautiful, ravaged face, with its 
slumbering passion, its deep, overmaster 


ing gloom. There shrilled through her 
voice an almost incredible joy. You— 
will—take—me away ?”’ 

Dempster laughed happily. Aye, indeed, 
he would take her away. She was tree 
there was no barrier between them ; openly, 
honourably, before half the world he could 
claim her as his own, could make her his 
wife with all the stately ritual of the Church. 

“Of course I will take you away. Do you 


imagine, after all these years, I will wait a 
day longer than I can help? Now that I 
have found you, I shan’t easily let you go.” 
And, with his whole being thrilling in answer 


to her appeal: ‘“ You want to come to me, 
Eve ?”’ he asked her. 
‘*Yes,”’ she sighed softly, “ yes!” Her 


lips parted in a long-drawn sigh of content, 
You are 
That 

r¢ 


o good, Your goodness rests me 
I need more than anything else 
st With the same tragic he 


pressed her fingers against her brow, then 


; what 


! gesture 
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with a sudden impulse, sweet, and girlish, 
and unexpected, clasped his hand in hers, 
and repeated the gesture, bending her head 
to meet the healing touch. 

There was no need of words to explain the 
meaning ot the action—the message flashed 
from eye to eye with silent eloquence. For 
the moment the shadow lifted, and Demp- 
ster gazed into a face illumined by love and 
tenderness, Only for a moment - then sud- 
denly came the sound of unwelcome foot- 
and, through the trailing 
beheld middle-aged 
couple pacing slowly by, glancing curiously 
to right and left, ' 
unconscious of the 
Hie recognised the 


steps, peering 


branches, Rupert a 
yet remaining happily 
arbour behind the trees 
woman as the one who 
had been standing by Eve's side in the 
garden, and wondered with a passing amuse- 
ment if curiosity had sent her to see what 
How far she 
was from guessing the high happenings of 
those short moments ! 

in the midst of amusement he felt 
I-ve grasp his arm and draw him back into 
the It joy to feel that her 
dread of interruption was as keen as his own, 
and he turned to her a look of glad under- 
standing, but the 
chilled him 

It was inconceivable that the annoyance 
of a temporary interruption could call forth 
such intensity of teeling, and [empster, re- 
garding her, felt his own nerves thrill with 
kindred For one glad moment he 
had believed that his happiness was assured ; 
he that had rejoiced toc 
barriers to be overcom 


had become of her companion, 


his 


shadow. was 


tragic misery on her face 


once more. 


a lear. 


realised 
There 


mysterious 


he 


how 
soon, were 
barriers which loomed betore 
With a spring he 
crossed the intervening space, and caught 
the 
pititul tenderness. 

‘* My 


atraid. 


him, dark and lowering. 


n his arms, cradling it with 


, 


slight form 1 


You are 
afraid ? I am 
Give me your 


Che whole 


My 


are 


darling ! darling ! 
Ot 


no one 


what you 
can harm you. 
dear hands me ! 
world cannot separate us, Eve, it we choose 
to be together. Why are you so afraid ? i 
He felt the shudder that ran through her 


limbs. Close against his ear her lips trembled 


here 


lean against 


over the words: 

I am afraid of losing you; of being 
lett alone! They will try to separate us, It 
they knew what we had been planning 


they would plot together so that we might 


‘For there, but a couple of yards away, stood the Dream 
Woman, her eyes gazing steadily into his | '’—y. Goi 
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not meet. You are strong, but they are the urgency of Eve's appeal forbade post- 


stronger, and I am in their power. Take me — ponement. 
away, Rupert, take me now, or it will be He raised himself, supporting her in his 
too late!” arms 

He took her hand and raised it solemnly ‘Eve, from this moment you and I are 
to his lips on What belongs to one belongs to the 


‘I swear to you,” he said, ‘‘ that IT will other: we can have no secrets, no conceal- 
take you ! swear that I will be the truest ments. If there are difficulties in our way, 
and most faithful of husbands so long as I must be prepared to meet them. Who is 
God gives me life.”’ this woman ? What right has she or anyone 
“I swear to you,” she cried in response, else to dictate what you should or should 
“that I will be a true wife. Whatever has not do?” 
happened, whatever may come, I sweat Hler eyes gazed back into his with a 
that you shall never regret it. I will love deep, unseeing gaze, the delicate eyebrows 


you. Iwill be yourslave. Nothing—nothing creased as if in an effort of thought; then 


can be too much!”’ once again she litted her hand and pressed 
They clung together in silence. The near- it against her brow. Voignantly beautiful, 

ness, the stillness, the deep welling of joy in poignantly sad, she sat and gave him her 

the sweet human contac t, were all too good. answer, 

Rupert would fain have banished all ditfi- I live with them,’’ she said quietly, 


culties into the future, and given himself up “ They take care of me. 1 think, I think 
to untrammelled enjoyment of the hour, but lam mad! 


(Tne further history of Rupert Dempster and the Dream Woman 
will appear in next month’s story.) 


THE DREAMER 


HOPED to aid the human race, to send 
My help and comfort to the great world’s end 
To be a light 
To those in darkness, feet unto the lamed, 
Ears to the deaf and beauty to che maimed, 
The blind man’s sight. 


I dreamed of sufferers cured, diseases slain, 

Of broken lives made whole and strong again ; 
And last I dreamed 

Of grateful hearts that daily blessed my name— 

The erstwhile blind and deaf and halt and lame— 
While glad tears streamed. 


Much more I dreamed, so little was I wise ; 
But ah, how hard are dreams to realise! 

For in the end, 
All I had done to ease the great world’s care 
Was that I saved from utterest despair 

One well-loved friend. 


And, weeping for my failure, straight it seemed 
That though my hopes remained a dream, | dreamed 
They had prevailed. 
Maybe my name would never live in song, 
But, giving love to make my dear one strong, 
I had not failed. 
AGNES M. MIALL, 
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LITTLE IMMORALITIES 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


The law knows what to do with the big thief, but many people are surprisingly fax 


in the little things. 


What ought to be done with the person who steals a farthing’s 


worth of sweets ? 


interesting talk 
the big 


| RECENTLY had an 


the manager of one ot 


with 


which is 
this 


bearing a name 


ndon stores 


familiar to every reader ot 
wazine. The 


efly because of the light it 


bably 
interesting 
the 


interview was 
threw on 
weakness of some people for seizing what 

s not belong to them. In the 
secret service department 


stores | 
ted there is a 
ment of an ex-detective 
him is a staff ot 


able to 


ler the manag 


S tor ol police ; under 


[hese are recog 


ned women 
the prole 
nmediately order her off the premises, 


| properly and tactfully with moral de- 


sional shoplifter at sight and 
and 


nerates—the so-called kleptomaniacs.”’ 


But their chief work is concerned with 


ns possessed of a sudden desire to take 
rticle without believing 


paving tor it, 
are unobserved and will not be found 


Unpleasant Scenes 


1 


In connection with these, some very un- 
Sant scenes occur Irom time to time 1n 
1a rial office atter the delinquents 
brought to book Many ot them are 
men ot good family, and when a relative 
r friend (often the husband) is sent 
distressing interview follows 
No accusation is brought unless the cul- 
ected in the act of stealing. If 
ly suspicion she is let alone 
thod of procedure is as follows: 
tant has het uspicion aroused by 
( he signals to the nearest super 
lent by a settled eode the super 
lent telephon to the ecret service 
irtment, which at once sends to the spot 
tor to whom the assistant indicates 
suspected customer by a sign. The 
r watche ind only after actually 
the person steal, follows the delin 
tand politely says, Will you come to 
manager's office 
\ common form of reply is to bring a 
irae 1 | the bills tor the 


things and the assistant tore them up,” 


said one woman, completely taken by sur- 


prise. Particulars are always written down 
at the time, whether legal prosecution 
follows or not. To put the affair into the 
hands of the law is, it would seem, the 
last resort of the firm. 

“One serious encouragement to shop- 


lifting is the lightness with which magistrates 
remarked my 
“ They appear to think that if 
the shopman does not screw his wares down to 


treat the non-professionals,”’ 
informant. 


fixtures and watch, he deserves to be robbed. 
his leniency encourages those who would 
not otherwise steal.”’ 
should 


average ol 


The speaker’s words 
carry weight, for he estimates the 
cases brought to his notice as 


one a day. At slack times he has two de- 


tectives on the staff, at Christmas four. 


Exceptional Cases 


There are, of course, sad cases of theft 
by poverty-stricken men and women. One 
mentioned to me concerned a young man 


who was conducted to the manager’s room. 
Asked the action, he said, 
“It is no use telling you; not 
me.”’ Being again sympathetically 
he related how he had been a groom, 


reason for his 
you would 
believe 
urged 
how his former employer had gone abroad 
and his employer’s friends all had motor- 
vehicles he too nervous to learn 


He had a wile and children who 


cars was 


to drive. 


were starving; so he was tempted, and 
stole The manager—evidently a judge of 
character—gave the man five shillings, with 
the result that after three months he 
returned to thank him for what had proved 
a turning-point in his career. He had 
obtained employment and_ contessed his 
misdeed to his new master, who himself 
came to thank the manager for the mercy 
extended to the man 

But it must be insisted that this is an 
exceptional case. rhe vast majority of 


those tor whom this elaborate organisation 


has to be provided have no real excuse, 
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understand the 
unable to 


inibility to 


stealing 


sheer 
gravity of 


except 
moral 
resist sudden temptation 

Nature has endowed man with a 
possession as a_ self-preservative instinct ; 
but if there is no tempering of this craving 
for possession, and the instinct continues in 


and 


k rve ol 


excess, man becomes a thief, and though 
intellectually moral lunatic as 
regards property. 
Unfortunately, the 
one 
inquiry in other walks of life will reveal. 


sound, a 
number of such—in 


degree or another—is not small, as 


Talk to managers of clubs, greengrocers 
and other shop-owners, farmers, keepers of 
historical show places, and they will tell you 
surprising things. [ven hostesses at wedding 
receptions and suppers mysteriously “‘ lose ’ 
Abnormal acquisitive- 
some- 


articles, 
mental 
one, not necessarily a poverty-stricken indi- 
vidual. Kleptomania is usually the failing 
attributed to the well-to-do pilferer, while 
theft stigmatises the poor one. 


or “‘ miss” 


ness upsets the balance of 


The Sampling Thief 

The kind of 
fested in another way by people who greedily 
sample, and sample to the extent of four 
or six goods of an edible nature displayed 


same immorality is mani- 


in a shop without being invited to do 


so Pwo women, presumably gentlewomen, 


entered a smali sweet shop. One of them 
asked for halt an ounce of cachous, priced 
twopence While being served the two 


women casually sampled some American 
gums displayed on the counter and worth 
When it came to pay- 
ing, the shop-assistant said “‘ Threepence.” 


Then there was a great to-do, much indigna- 


a halfpenny each. 


tion at not being allowed to leave without 
paying for the gums, a proceeding which 
vould have resulted in direct loss to the 
shopkeeper. 

I never heard of such a thing!” ex- 


claimed the irate purchaser to her friend as 
she stalked out of the shop, full of righteous 
indignation at the meanness of the shop- 
assistant, 


Here 
made a 


is another incident: A voung man 


Christmas present to his fiancée 
shilling box of sweets By the 
October he had at last paid tor 
instalments, the result of 


To offer threepence-halt 


ol a tive- 
following 
it in one-shilling 
repeated dunning 


penny tor foul p nnyvworth of sweets, on the 
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plea of “no change,” and fe rgetting to pay 
or repudiating the debt of the halfpenny, is 
a common dodge of the unscrupulous, 

In ladies’ clubs there is sometimes an un- 


accountable run on hairpins and _ toilet 
accessories, while supplies of writing 
materials have to be renewed at hotels 


amazingly often. American visitors to 
Europe manifest a national craze for sou- 
which results in the 
of spoons,  salt-cellars, ash-trays, china 


any portable object imprinted with 


venirs even seizure 
plates 
the name of the hotel. 
paper writer instanced the case of an Ameri- 
can who insisted on taking away from as 
many European hotels, without 
payment, a dozen plates upon which he 
intended to serve dinner to his friends on 


Recently a news- 


with or 


his return home. 

In city offices where no check is imposed 
there is always liability to abuse of freedom 
of access to writing-paper and stamps for 
the letter-writing on 
matters quite outside the business corre- 
spondence of the firms. If women are most 
guilty of from 
the chief this 
following incident has its amusing side: A 


purposes ol private 


shops, men_ art 
respet a The 


pilfering 
offenders in 


maid-servant was found to be frequently 


‘“‘ picking ”’ little things, such as the bits ot 


soap left in soap-dishes—-her mother was a 


washerwoman—and the wrath ot the master 


of the house was often aroused by her 
delinquencies. One morning he was very 
angry with the girl; but the person to 


whom he was proclaiming his disgust quietly 
remarked, vou find fault with 
her when vou ave using the bank paper, an i 
The man was 
He, Justice the Avenger 


“ How can 
she knows it speechless 
with amazement. 
to be convicted on his own ground! 


The Motor Mushroom Thief 
the Press a tarmet 


was related to have protested against the 


A few months ago in 


way his field of mushrooms had been rifled 
motor-cat If they 
robbing an 


by the occupants of a 
had been poor 
apple orchard they would probably have 
As the farmer 


village-boys 


found themselves in 


prison 
pointed out, they could have bought mush- 


rooms at a greengrocer's, and grown people 


are presumed to know that these fungi 
possess monetary value for the farmet 
Che idea of ‘‘ something for nothing ’’ was 


a temptation they could not resist 
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4 young relative once bemoaned to me 
the terrible fate which befell some half- 
dozen new books which she had lent to 
scquaintances. ‘‘ They returned, shabby 
and greasy, as though meals had been eaten 
over them.” I sympathised; but the 
thought came: ‘‘ What of the borrowed 

oks that are never returned at all, and 
often passed on to others and forgotten ? 
And what of borrowed umbrellas and 
borrowed small change ?’ 

Numbers of people who would be scrupu- 
lously honest in their dealings with indi- 
viduals seem somehow to be extraordinarily 
lacking in conscience where a public insti- 
tution is concerned. Many men _ have 

scruple in trying to evade payment of 
income-tax, and some boast of their dodges. 
fo defraud their own government does not 

pear to them as dishonest; but that 
some realise the immorality the ‘‘ conscience 
ney’ received bears evidence. The Post 
Office becomes the prey of those who use the 
halfpenny stamp when they should use the 
penny one, often on a newspaper wrapper 
losing a written communication. In the 
case of public libraries, defacement and 
lue retention of books is rife. I have 
iyself pointed out at the reading room of 
the British Museum an instance of abstrac- 
of a print—a portrait saleable to a 


Half-price on the Railway 
[hose who travel much in public con- 
veyances discover there are parents who take 
their children under-age railway tickets ; 
who use season tickets beyond the 
| allowed, or travel without ticket at 
The conductors of tram-cars and 
motor-buses have to be on the look out to 


see that passengers do not pass the stopping- 
place to which their tickets entitle them to 
journey, So often does this trespass occur 
is responsible for much strain on the 
memory ot the conductors. I have read of 
I ‘tree rides,”’ 

ed along Oxtord Street and Holborn, 
rding motor-buses, and, when = asked 


ms who, by a series of 


the fare, assuming surprise that the 
iS is not gomg in the contrary direc- 
ind requesting to be put down, only 
k a few yards and take another tree 
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Charitable institutions require the wisdom 
of Solomon to distinguish between bona 
fide cases and undeserving ones, for there 
are plenty of people who prefer to live on 
charity rather than work for a living. 

So tar for the transgressors of the com- 
mandment, “‘ Thou shalt not steal.’’ But 
is it not many times forgotten that scandal 
is often as dangerous and actually immoral 
ig? It is so insidious and so 
common that its wickedness is often un- 
recognised. Only the victims of scandal can 
tell of the misunderstandings, the aliena- 
tions, the broken friendships, the ruined 
homes, the lost opportunities for work, the 
crushing sense of failure, the tarnished name 
which bestrew the tracks of a vigorous and 
cruel scandal, originating, perhaps, in an 
idle word of gossip, and, like a snowball, 
gathering size and weight as it is rolled 
onwards by one person after another. For 


as steali1 


it can be as disastrous in its consequences 
and its effect on the mind and spirit as a 
stab in the dark is upon the body. 

One might go on and deal with the man 
who makes promises and never fulfils them ; 
the person who carelessly or wilfully fails 
to keep appointments; the anonymous 
letter-writer—could anyone be more despic- 
able than he or she? But it is not the 
writer’s purpose to make out a mere cata- 
logue of little immoralities. We all have 
our failings, and the reader might turn 
round and retort that fault-finding is not 
the least of the sins. My purpose, rather, 
is practical. Many really good people have 
some little weakness which spoils them in the 
eyes of others not apt at judging character. 
rhe little blemish obtrudes itself while much 
sterling worth is hidden behind it. It is 
all very well to complain of this; but 
really life is made up of little things, and 
none of us would like to cause others to 
stumble simply by little weaknesses we 
ought long ago to have given up. 

The law concerns itself with gross forms 
of immorality, trespass against person and 
property; yet, after all, few of us have 
cause to fear its action. Rather it is the 
little immoralities that take the bloom off 
social life, and if we could abolish these 
existence would be a much fairer, brighter 
thing, and the Reign of Love brought 
appreciably nearer, 








*I told him he 


would 


it 


get over 








THE ROMANCE OF 
A MODERN WOMAN 


As Told in the Letters of Gwendoline Ascott 


Edited by E. RENTOUL ESLER 


LETTER I 
To George Forrester, Esq. 


EAR MR. FORRESTER,—I de- 
lighted to hear from you after so long 
eight years, I think. Come and 
see me by all means. How much there will 
be to hear and tell, of intervening happen- 
ngs! But you will not be required to make 


was 


an interval 


the long journey you spoke of, because I am 
in London, live in London, have lived here 
for what the Americans call quite a while. 

If I remember you aright, | think I shall 
shock you when I tell you that I am now a 
self-supporting woman. I feel sure the old- 
fashioned man—and all men without sisters 
remain old-fashioned much longer than their 
pained the 
thought of the women he knows descending 


be-sistered brethren—is by 
from the niches they occupy in his imagina- 
n, to do difficult, useful things. But you 


know 


there are not enough niches to go 
round, and, at any rate, the niche was 
neither a very spacious nor a very in- 


4] 


luential eminence. 


Iam a journalist. I will tell you all about 


twhen we meet. Journalism is like other 
privileges ; some are born to it, some achieve 
some have it thrust upon them, and they 


uke it, or they do not, according to circum 


tances and temperament 1 was not one 
of the inspired journalists, but I have been 
one of the fortunate few--l attained early 


what many struggle years to reach, and some- 
times miss after all. 


Shock No, 2 


1 live not with my mother, 


as the nice girl of old always did, till she 
ntered on what was called a home of her 
W that is to say, the home provided for 

r by a husband, 1 reside in Chambers 
rected for lone, lorn ladies by an inte lligent 
Peculator who anticipated that there were 
’ecupants for many such colony houses. 
€ proved to be right We have each our 
wn boudoir-sleeping room: our meals are 
Supplied in a general refectory, and there 
8 a general drawing room, and a gencral 
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reading-room for us all. My private apart- 
ment is supplied with my very own Lares 
and Penates. There I write, sleep, sulk if I 
will, provided I meet my kind with a pleasant 
countenance at meal times. 

Shock No. 3: 1 belong toa club, a women’s 
club, a professional women’s club, Come and 
see it, then tell me what you think of it. 
I regard it as a great boon to women who 
are doing the difficult and not very highly 
recompensed things of life, and doing them 
rather blithely, Will you meet me there one 
day for lunch, or for tea? The address is : 

We shall feast at our own little table, 
and find a quiet corner for talk subsequently, 
or, if you prefer it, we can have a walk in 
the park, where it is very pleasant, now that 
the trees are budding and the daffodils are 
abloom. 

You say you recall the last evening we 
spent together, and you wonder if I do. 
Why, certainly! As regards the piece of 
needlework that occupied me on that occa- 
sion, mother has it among her precious things. 
It was floral ribbon-work on silk, was it not ? 
Come to the club on Monday or Tuesday of 
next week. I cannot give you an earlier 
appointment, because I am a woman of busi- 
and business knows only one 
Duty first.” 

GWENDOLINE 


ness now, 


motto Yours very sincerely, 


ASCOTT. 


LETTER Il 
To George Forrester, Esq. 


PEAR MR. FORRESTER,—I write at 
once to relieve your mind. I am much 
touched by your concern lest it was 


financial trouble that drove me from home. 


I am very thankful to say that the im- 
pelling force was not need of money, 
neither was it any discontent, divine or 
other, with the things that were avail- 
able; it was merely that the girl arrived 
at womanhood always wanted to see some 
result follow the engrossing business of 
growing up and becoming more or less 
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learned and accomplished, and that to-day 
certain results are attainable. Nature, the 
great, unsentimental utilitarian, meant every 
human being to reach the things of maturity 
at maturity, but civilisation said ‘‘ No,’’ in 
the case of women. The last generation began 
to ask ‘“‘ Why not?” The present genera- 
tion is arguing the question. I won’t bore 
you by telling you, in a letter, what is wrong, 
what has been wrong for so long ; we may 
discuss it when we have dealt with all the 
other more intimate and more interesting 
personal matters. The woman of to-day is 
only a pioneer, but she is a pioneer who has 
a definite view of her promised land, and 
she is struggling for an ideal, as well as for 
her own corner. Pioneers have always a hard 
and rough road to travel, but I feel sure it 
is a better and even a happier fate to have 
to cut a passage through undergrowths, than 
to be given a cleared pleasaunce and told to 
live there in idleness. To work, and to be 
paid for working, is a condition that makes 
one’s head buzz with ideas. To work with- 
out recompense, and to find that the unre- 
compensed duties, no matter how important 
or how noble they were, became unhonoured 
because they were inadequately rewarded, 
or not rewarded at all, disturbed the harmony 
of life; each of us who is going into the 
arena where conflict is perennial is doing 
her little bit, whether she is conscious of it 
or not, to restore equitable balances. 

I did not think of any part of this at the 
start. I wrote my first article from Girton, 
because a question was then before the public 
of which I knew something ; perhaps the 
address helped it, at any rate the article 
was published, and paid for, and it resulted 
therefrom that I am here. 
people sometimes embark very innocently 


Emerson says 


In my case, circumstances led 


J 


on artistry. 
where ] must, sub-consciously, 
have wanted to go. I wish I could tell you 
a more romantic tale. 


suppose 


I had been sending messengers tewards 
Fleet Street from home for about a year, 
when an editor wrote and offered me a depar t- 
ment on his paper. It was what we women, 
talking to each other, call a rotten depart- 
ment : women’s tushery —as if woman wanted 
nothing but foolish superficial things even 
now, but you cannot beat it into any news- 
paper man’s brain that the reading woman 
has progressed an inch since the days of the 


Regency rhis is one of several things that 


are bad in journalism. People who write 
think that the written word matters—in fact. 
matters immensely—but the producers of that 
written word seem all to fall from their first 
high-mindedness and learn in time to accept 
and even perpetuate what they themselves 
would have disdained in their early fine 
enthusiasm. 

Mother proposed to come with me here, 
but I would not permit it. 
of her, because she loves her home, and finds 
local interests satisfying. When a woman is 
built that way, and has cnough money to 
enable her to be a benefactress, devoting 
both time and cash to her poorer neighbours, 
life in retired places can be very happy. 
Mother was aware that, in London, she would 
be known in time Gwennie Ascott's 
mother only, but she declared her willing- 


It was generous 


as 
ness to take a back seat. I was not selfis] 
enough to let her sacrifice herself in that 
way. 

Perhaps you think she misses me dread- 
fully. Not a bit of it. She is as voung as ] 
am, in many ways, and has no thought of 
sitting down to tell herself and others that 
she has arrived at her rest time. I am often 
amused to think how old we all thought our 
Now 1 


10 


parents in our own young days. 
one is old before seventy, and many not even 
then. By old I mean listless, uninterested 
To-day everyone really cares about some- 
thing ; 
neighbours they do it heartily, and hearti- 
ness is rejuvenating. 

But I omitted to tell you that I accepted 
the “‘ department ”’ ; in time it led to other 
things, now I am a regular contributor to 
two good weeklies, the Senate and the Censor, 


even when people only despise their 


and write, when so minded, for a good man) 
other periodicals. 

Mother comes to London for six weeks 
every year, and I make it my business to 
make those wecks pleasant to her. Then | 
go home every Christmas, for a longer ot 
shorter time, but if 1 failed to do so some 
time it would not worry her. People are less 
interdependent than they were In an earlier 
generation ; relations no longer think, with 
Mrs. Poyser, that they are like the nose on 
, there, whether you 

Nowadays if they 
and why 
they 


} 
1 


your face, remaining 
approve or disapprove. 
are uncongenial they drop apart 
Even when they love each other, 


not 
themselves indissolubly 


no longer deem 
united till wedlock do them divide. 
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writ Looking forward to seein 
a sincercl 


GWENDOLINI \ 


Very 


I am, Vi" Ts 
Con oe 


LETTER Ill 


7 George Forresle) 


Esq. 


- Dre MR. FORRESTER,—A thousand 
7 thanks for the beautiful flowers. My 
' room is bathed in fragrance and literally 


rflows with bloom. 
It 

find that vou still possess all the qualities 
I think 
nothing pleasanter than to meet 


was nice to sec you on Monday, and I 


t made you interesting long ago. 
ere is 

r years someone who can say frequently, 
Do you remember 


I shall be very pleased to go with you to 
\s to taking the third 


Suggest, it 


norrow s walt 
will not be 

\re all the 
Early Victorian ? 
ought Colonials were rather bold and free. 


rson whom you 
sary. You make me smile. 


e in the Colonies so 


lo think of me at twenty-six requiring a 

peron, when one of my earliest friends 

! takes me to a matinée, seems wonderful to 
who am a journalist. Why,if you were a 


lhonaire, or if you had done something 


stood out at the moment, I should 


rite and offer to interview you, if you 


ld permit it, for one of my papers. One 
» longer thinks of all the old conventions 
Please that I do not 

whet] 


her we are better or worse for bcing 


Soke t the provinces. 


note 


little less prim and precise than our 
idmothers ; I merely say that this genera- 
n is different. There are callings that 


em to render one immune from the condi 


Ss that attect sheltered lives—journalism 
sone of these, nursing is another. I do not 
it the chaperon was not a very good 


titution, but for the working woman she 


mpossibl Work up to time is one of 


ities that dispel conventions. 1 shall 
nt to talk to you between the acts. Two 
ompany, vou know, 
“7 Not a box, my dear Colonial : Stalls, if 
vant Come 


nt to do the thing handsomely. 


wit rime at 1.45. I like to be punctual at 
a K plac S; civility to one neighbours 
é mands that they shall not be bothered 
t late arrivals rill to-morrow !— Yours 
7 very sin erely, 
M GWENDOLINE Ascott. 
Dp 
. S.—Lam glad you were not disappointed 
imme when we met again. 
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vou on Monday, 


MODERN WOMAN 


LETTER IV 
To Alrs, 


Iscolt 


Y DARLING MOTHER,—You 


a little off colour when you wrote. Take 


seemed 


care of vourseltf, there is influenza about. 

I have a lot to tell you, but I do not know 
if I want counsel or commendation, or just 
to be let until I 
myself. 


alone worry through by 


You remember George Forrester-—Frank’s 
chum ? He was setting out for Canada at 
the time I was preparing for Girton, and he 
spent a few days with us before he set sail. 
Frank had a good many chums, but I think 
you will be able to recall young Forrester 
good face, blond hair (rather curly), active 
figure, fairly tall. He was twenty-two when 
he went away; he is over thirty now 

He was not one of Frank’s brainy friends ; 
they drew together on the athletic side. 

He seems to have done very well in Canada 

owns farms and forests, has built a home- 
stead, is interested in a village, encourages 
capable English people to emigrate and 
settle near him, and is a kind of pioneer man. 


Well, he has come home with matrimonial 


intentions, and I am first favourite tor the 
big stake. 

I wish I was not—ves, I really do! You 
may say his wishes do not constrain me 
in any way. That is true, but they have 
disturbed me. I liked my life as it proc eded 


had 


what I might accomplish five, ten, twenty 


before his advent. I definite views of 


years hence ; now I see less clearly. 
I am not sentimental, or easily touched, 
but 


cert and theatre tickets, of books and flowers, 


a steady bombardment of calls, of con- 
has moved me somewhat. He has also made 


a deep impression on my colleagues, and, 


weak as it seems, this reacts more or less on 

mec 
Little ] Ispeth Fort (her name is |] Isp th 

effort ”’ 


she is in the dumps), who lives entirely by 


Frances Fort, she calis herselt * when 
what she makes, and only pretends that she 
is so bright and brave, 
about 
room 


lives well because she 


was quite sentimental him a few 


nights ago. She came to my as I was 
preparing for bed, and discoursed about the 
the 
happiness that might attach toa good man's 
love, till IT had to tell her how the 
looked to me. 

I said Mr. Forrester had mad 


blessedness of being taken care of, and 


position 


no oOtler to 
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me, that I was by no means certain that he _ first we walked in the park of an afternoon 


, 


would do so, but if he did, I had not vet but that became dangerous. Nature is not 


reached the stave ot needing . protector. to be trusted when one wants to restrict 
I could not tell her all I thought, because she conversation to what is superficial, Noy 
is a little goose in some way ., but I wall tell I confine ourselves to the Streets ;: when | 
you, who are sensible and chummy, even if feel that he is heading for a tender utterance: 
you are my mother. I divert his attention to a shop window, or 

You know if ] undertake anything, I must = suddenly challenge a difficult passage across 


t 
do it as if my life depended on its success. — the traffic, 
It is not in me to trv to serve God and mam- 


Sometimes, when he is not with me, |] 
mon at the same time ; one would haveall my = determine that next time I will let him say 


worship, and the other not a look in. Well, — his say, and refuse him, but when he comes 





o not seem to want anything so blunt 


in my work it has beenlike that; once Ihave I « 
taken it up, the making of good columns — and final. 
seemed worth living for, and the human I wish he would fall in love wi 


: { 
panorama seemed to unroll itself that 1 Fort, I really do; it would be ideal, but I 
might produce interesting paragraphs. There — fear it won't come off. I have told him of 
have been moments when I was rather scared — all her good points ; he observes for himseli 
by my own intensity. I think too much that she is very pretty, but that does not 
devotion to anything is unwholesome tor take cither of them very far. 
the devotes I send you the Sena with my articl 
Now, if I married I should make wifchood — on the Sufirage. This is one of the interests 


my business in just the same way. I should that seem really alive. When I write 


give myself up to domestic claims, should very best I sign only my initials, then I get 
glance at the newspapers in a perfunctory quoted. It is odd to think that women have 
way, and should tell my daughters with been doin serious and important things 





absolute sincerity that we have the trashicst since humanity left its first records on flint 
literature on this carth. I wonder if many and fossil, but this century is as relu 


people are able, like me, to get, as it were, as the earliest to accord her credit for a1 


outside themselves and contemplate them- thing higher than the arts of the courtesan, 
selves dispassionate ly with some admira- or the dull patience of the slave. If son 
tion, some disapproval, and some pity. I of us are content with an Adamless Eder 


seem to do that all the time. Ihe worst may it not be that we realise that Eve was 
thing about that kind of detachment is that put u 


you sometimes wonder if you want anything lo 


very much, if even human beings do not davs when I feel like a horrid dog in 
seem rather machine-made and hollow. manger. I do not want him for myself, 
If George Forrester could make me love I cannot honestly say that 1 am stm 


him (I sincerely wish he could), I should very hard to allot him to any other, e 


accompany him blithely to become a lady of — when the redundant million puts him at 
the Dominion and the Snows, and I should premium, 

not sigh one little sigh for London frocks or I wonder what is wrong with me. Iw 

London fun, but I do not think love could — an article last week on the ever-popular t 

ever enter the domain occupied by the ‘ Marriage’’: such usually go like hot cal 
friendly feeling I have for him. I like to but my vel first favourite editor sent 
talk to him, he never bores me; considered back, and said it was dull. Think of tl 

as a husband, I realise that he would do me — 1 felt inclined to write and argue the questo! 
credit ; if he lived here I think I lke him Some of my sisters can do that successlu 
well enough te accept him; the idea of but it is not natural to mi to protest, It 


mes 


having a home of my own, even with him — it easier to acquiesce. When an article com 


to share it, is not unalluring, but to be ins! k onee, it falls into the drawer of reje 
a strange plac ec, amid strange surroundings and there is an end. Women hke me do not 
In the « mpany of a strange man, It 1s not thrive through discouragement ; indeed, } 
good enough, mamm dear ! doubt if it is good tor anyor 

He has not proposed to me yet, thi h From what he says (1 mean Mr. Forrestel), 
he has made a good many attempt \t life must be rathe pl isant where he lives, 
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1 the winter. He 
a lot ot 


and country 


O 


lly 
, and there 1s 


keeps two fine 
skating (the cold 
and 
surprise partics 


o lor house 


dance 5, 


table institution called 


the servant question Is not acute in 


cighbourhood. Ihe fact is he is fond 

s life. and satisfied with what he has to 
nd he wants to otfer 1t to me. 

wonder should [ be able to write any- 

[ lived out there! I wonder what 

writing microbe stirring at the first ; 

ve take up the pen trom vladness or from 

S I wonder should | have gone on 

if obstacles had always stood in the 


ky Ow. 


l There are moments 
I feel t] ines have been far too 
, that i have never tasted the full 
of livin If the intensity of lite 
Stu md Drang, then | have missed 
\ v the story of She killed 
S is Alexander of Macedon wept 
se Ss ful achievement left him 
more to attain. fhere are times 
nderstand the fecling. | think some 
le would be made mot wretched by 
things too easv of attainment than 
em unattainable. | wonder why 
1 been ) t all kinds of 
s stirring in n head, and not one 
leable as press matter, worse luck ! 
lam taking the ‘flue’?! LT should 
cra bit! Iw vou would con 
to se ind him London town. 
level il le GWEN, 
LETTER V 
G keon / y 
1)! AR FRIEND, Com ul see me, 
COTIM nad come rt cCanl | im 
W 1 e darke depths of melan- 
! ao ) tecl ft Ll shall ever 
i above e quicksand iin. 
cate hock ha len me that 
veTW ma woman I do not think 
L rally from it as long as L liy 
r, my sweet, darlir mother ; 
MI L lost my daddy when I was 
old lo, not dead— but, inaway, 
r wol vw to be rried again. 
i », do I do not 
will, you ha l heart 
me owill by » feel what thi 
) | (Tih ¢ | tra ( | and t ( 
1 4 e should 
sain, and that the fault was all mine, 
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the first instance, that I have met with 
fortune, the more wild I become. 
had not lett 1 
happened, never, never. 


slice 


would 
When 


but 


het 


1 never 


hive 
at 


Wad 


, 


home needed no one me her 


house and garden, the interests of the parish, 


47 
che 


new books as they appeared, her local 
charities, her ponies, the fowl run and the 
bees, all these adjuncts of what is regarded 
1 womanly life, sufficed for her. 
did that not 
Now I could never reconstruct the happy 
had together, I 


as rea 


Oh, 


why suffice for me also ? 


home we no matter how 


might try. 
She would give him up if [ made a horrid 


I 


first, and all else afterwards, 


she is a mother 
but I am not 
I could make her feel humbled 
unhappy, but that would restore nothing 


row, know she would ; 


>a beast. 
as it 


[ am not justifying myself 
that of 


do not think 
If I pity myself deeply it will 
be in silence after this one outpouring. 

I left her, and, | 
realised what a selfish thing I was doing till 


me, 


shame upon me ! never 


[ saw my place filled otherwise. I even 
thought well of myself that I did not drag 
her at my chariot wheels, at once the admirer 


and the 
In justice 


victim of my enterprise, 


to myself, | must assert that she 
ver complained ; 


had she done so, I should 


have seen her point of view—vyes, I really 
should I understand now how she must 
have missed me, how there was no human, 


rest close to her when I had gone 
away. IL lett 


and then this horrid vicat 


the house of her heart empty, 
vith his two half- 


vrown sons, and his marriageable daughter, 
slipped in, and [ am out of everything for 
ever and tor ever. 

[ weep till my eyes look like Victoria 


plums. I should like to roll on the floor, and 
beat my head against it, I am so miserable 
What L shall really do, as soon as I am able, 
will be to write and tell her [| am glad for 
her sake, and that | hope she will be evel 
SU happy. 

Fancy my mother chaperoning that big, 
galumphing girl !—-I am sure she is that and 
more ind discussing schools for the boys 
lL can them all running in and out of my 
home, my very own home, can hear them 
talki her as their mother. And she wall 
become tin tin ( ic will she never 

lel re t kamelin r what feigned to be 
such and, of course, they will pretend 
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hat 


lest; it will be to their interest to 
I fear Tam making myself very horrid 
but you what 
home was in the long ago, and 


betallen 


thei : 


do so 


in knew her, and 


the 
you 


you! 
life 


will 


eves 
at 


understand me 


what has 
better than anyone else could. 

She is going to give me what she calls my 
portion on her wedding-day. Everything in 


the house that I want I may have, whether 


it was hers or mine in the first instance ; 
also she is going to have a kind of testa- 
mentary marriage settlement, by which 
everything father left her will be my 
brothers’ and mine at her death, and only 
her own money will go to the vicar and 


Anything 
bequeath as 


his people, if she devise it so. 


she saves meantime she will 


she chooses, to servants or stepchildren or 


friends, and she asks me if I shall be 
satistied with this 
You will understand what anguish such 


the mere thinking 
But 
I must reply dispassionately, lest 1 should 
hurt 

I wonder what you will say to comtort me 


a letter entailed on me; 


of such details is like seeing her die 


het 


I wonder! Of course, there is nothing 
wrong anywhere; nothing of which one 
should say It should not be.” But not 


all the law nor all the prophets will make 
me feel that it can look natural in the eves 
that her 
contract another marriage. In the case of a 
father it be different —I tell 

I have no doubt I shall get over my present 
of 


of a grown woman mother should 


may cannot 


griet in a kind way, but something has 


been torn from my happiness that no reasot 
ing, no counsel, no effort on my part will be 


able to restore 

Come and speak curatively to me it you 
can. | do not want to drive, or hear musi 
or see shows; I do seem to want to sit out 
of doors and teel the wind on my tace, and 
be told that a hundred years hence nothing 


oft all we agonise under to-day will matter 


to you or me or anyone.—Yours as ever, 
GGWENDOLINE AscorTy, 
LETTER VI 
lo Georg borre ley, ksq. 


AR FRIEND 1 think there are 


In Which we lose ourselves in 
a maze of pain, and no turn we make lessen 
our sens { being lost, or brings us any 
nearer the exit 


é 


I do not think I should have asked yoy 
to come and see me when I was all wrecked 
and broken It was of your chivalry that 
you wished to bear my burden on your own 
shoulders, but one love is not like another, 
nor does one nail always drive another out. 
You remember how, in “‘ Anna Karenina,” 
her son mattered to her more than anyone 
all the presence of the 
child, every other hand felt cold, every other 
Well, grief is like that 


with me, the love which watched over me 


else in world; in 


interest superficial. 
in my cradle, which | reckoned on as con- 


and with, 
has been 


fidently as on each day's sunrise, 
as little gratitude, 
elsewhere, and nothing seems of value that 
is lett 

Phank vou tor 
take I am 
gratetul, but I cannot assent, because, you 


| fear turned 


wanting to marry me, and 


me away, and be good to me 


sec, | do not love you, and nothing but love, 
not self-pity, not gratitude, nothing else 
could lure me into wedlock 


I shall worry through this period of horrid 
distress, I then | 
prove a better writer than ever before, more 


know shall probably 


interested in my work, more careful about 


its literary quality Meantime, and at the 


worst, it is a momentarily absorbing occupa- 


tion; to abandon it is the last thing I should 
think salutary now 

I wonder what love is—-any love! Is it 
three-parts selfishness, and the other part 
vanity I feel wrecked by mother’s detec- 
tion in exactly the same way as if a lovel 
had jilted me, and probably tor the same 
reasons. She embodied to me lite in its 
completeness, — she signified permanence 


home, something assured, immutable. 1 
issumed an abiding interest on her part 
in all I did and thought ] reckoned on an 


audience. of for any drama 1 might 


one 
chor ( 


thie 


plavers shall cease 


to enact: her turning trom me means 
the stage, and that the 


their parts. | know the 


darkening of 


a 
curtain will ring up again, but I do not le 
that I shall be the cast then 

I have two commissions to execute for M\ 


Ith 


they must be done, and 


papers; Iam glad 
well. To-morrow [ am to interview M1 : 
for the Senate with regard to his proposed 
Housing Bill, and next week Lam going 
to Paris to write up the mecting o! me 
Education Congress 

low mado you purpose re turning home 


You implied when you arrived that you 


4 
i » “Be, 
Bw 
piel 
; e j ' 
; i 
7 


‘** When I feel that he is heading for a tender utterance, — 
I suddenly challenge a difficult passage across the traffic — 


CRIA oo 


Drawn 
Bal iol 





ty 
Salmon 
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would be here six months. After eight years’ would never be subsequently as it had been 


absence that would not be an_ excessive before 

holida Let me know yout plan | hope I beheve you have affection for me, as ] 

to see you on my returi I appreciate all have for you; 1! we married, I think y 

your kindness Iam gratetul should be as h ippy as ninety-nine per cent 
(GWENDOLINE, of th happily wedded ; but you see, I want 


to be the other one, the hundredth, or celi- 

LETTER VII bate for ever. 
Most love, so called, Is nere bribery on one 
To George Forvester, I:sq. ; . = 
f ide or the other; it is really a case of inarti- 
D" AR MR. FORRESTER I fear you culate mutual bargaining, if one could follow 
are vexed with me If so, please scold it to its very source. The woman wants a 
me. I shan’t mind; indeed, | am not sure home, something permanent ; the man wants 
that it might not be good for me to have a companion, someone to keep his _ house, 
to stand up for myself. and welcome him when he returns to his 
I like you very much. I am quite sure ] fireside at the end of the day. Wedlock lends 
never liked any other man half so well, or apparent stability to transitory things, so 
found another as congenial, but love is the two choose cach other, because they ar 
something more than liking and goodwill. neighbours, holding the same social position 
Some women <¢ 


{ to-day have very lofty accustomed to the same usages, and of the 
‘ideals in matters of the affections; I do not same generation, On the whole, such unions 
think men are entirely pleased that this turn out very well, so wisdom is justified of 
should be so. I think it will take several her children. 

generation; to enable them to see that being But in my case IT can establish the per- 
chosen is a far finer thing than being accepted. manence for myself. I do not say that ther 
Women will also require several generations — is never an hour in which I do not enter int 


of self-dependence to enable them to choose a dream kingdom of my own, finding ther 
collectively up to the finest standard, reject- — satisfying dream accessories, but I do not 
ing all else. dwell there long I am reasonable, I know 


You satisfy my judgment: ifa royal decree what can be, what is rare, and what is in- 
commanded that I should take a husband possible, This world is a matter-of-fact 
or undergo the death penalty, I should choose place, practical things are very good when 
you at once. But there is no royal order to we accommodate ourselves to them, my 


that effect, and personally I do not need — journalistic Pegasus will mount higher the 
you. less impedimenta I carry l.ove is rainbows 
I realise that I state the case in a horrid and dewdrops—is inspiration, and light and 
way, but it is because | want vou to under wings ; it is not rent and taxes and drawing- 
stand. I think we pay our friends the highest room furniture and butchers’ bills. The fl 
compliment when we tell them the truth. of love could fuse charcoal into diamonds 
Sometimes we serve people best by offendin without it the evervday remains everyd 
them Is it selfish to reason thu I do not think 
Another point is that you do not need me, so. If I were quite sure that I am and ever 
not the real actual me, above all women in shall be the *‘ one and only in your eyes, 
the world Iam quite sure you like me, I might feel dittcrentl, (ther men hav 
lf am quite sure you would be kind to me loved me ere this, or thought they did, but 
if | were yours, would mantully keep you after a time, | not having been like Barkis 
promise to love and cherish me all the days they were quite ready, like the hero of an 
ot my life, but I also think es, I really do immortal ditty, ‘‘ off to whirl with another 
think that, in three or four years, perhay little girl.) More than one man has said or 
less, vou will be ready to love and cherish ung, “If she be not fair to me, what car 
nother woman just as heartil and that, I how fair she be 
when you marry het ou will look back on 1 do not think | should say all these brutal 
me as an episod Now, | beheve real love things in this brutal way, only that my heart 
would be exclusive, would be for eternity, is so sad 1 think I want to hurt you—é 
and that whether it had been requited o1 not ; hitth o that | may not feel so alone in Mm 
I think the lite whic! real love had stirred pun, 
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Good-bve, dear friend. Do not be angry the Hebrides. I hope he will enjoy it. He is 





ne. In the early hours of suffering a nice, kind man. I| wish I could have loved 
av seem heartless, but, in time, I feel him. 
pain becomes the parent of pity. Even Will you want me to go home for the 
. esom unfeeling, [I am, nevertheless, wedding, or will you come here with Mr. 
sincere friend, Volpey tor the wedding journey ? I will show 
GWENDOLINE ASCOTT. up here or there as you preter, 
Have you written to Frank and Charlie ? 
LETTER VIII I wonder if sons mind this kind of queer 
os Mee A occurrence as much as daughters do! I think 
, not They learn early that it will be their 
M* DARLING MUMMY,—What do you _ privilege to fly forth into the wide world 
4 expect me to say to you Phat Llove when they have acquired their pinion 
th it your happiness stands first among feathers, and they do not build on the per- 
things I desire end pray tor Be assured manence of the early nest Women are 
is Sé For the rest, if you wish to marry — different, though at this period of our history 
Volpey; if you feel that your union [ make no plea for them on that account. 
him is t uur good in the present When they act like men, they must be pre 
the futur ho has a right to forbid pared to bear themselves, even in face of 
banns \s regards myself, 1 do not shocks and surprises, in what we designate 
that I feel the proposed change in yout a manly way It women flee the home they 
1d mine very deeply fo some people must accept with philosophy all the results. 
parents mean all the world; mine did You may be able to read between the lines 
1 < to me, strange as it may seem, that | am trying hard to do this. 
the fact that in the last few years Write when you have time, I shall be 
been a good deal apart interested in all you have to tell me.— Ever 
\ 1 are going to leave the life your loving daughter, GWENDOLINE. 
together, I feel as if I were, like 
fennyson’s heroines, fated to be LETTER IX 
Pppy any more To ] spell France ] 7, 


\s Mr. Volpey’s wite you will have a wide 


influence—how strange to think M* DEAR ELFIE,—I was very glad to 
is | who am writing to you in this get your letter, and to learn that you 
and I am sure you will be an have tound your affinity while labouring to 


| blessing to his family Oh, mother other end Your surmise was quite correct ; 
For the rest, what matter ‘Be you have, indeed, surprised me. I lose no 
busy, or be the day long, at last it time in offering my congratulations and good 
to evensor wishe Both you and “ my triend George,”’ 
k or your advit that I should as you so sweetly designate your fiancé, can 
George Forrester. I know the counsel be no happier than I desire. [ am sure you 
) but you see [ do not love him, will make an excellent wife, and I am sure 
cannot make so enduring a contract he will make an excellent husband. Let me 
we are not mutually agreed as to what know when the wedding will take place, so 
t « tial that my little gift may arrive in good time 
ve no doubt he is fond of me, but he I dare say it will be at an early date. “‘ Happy’s 
et over it 1 think it is when we are the wooing that’s not long o’ doing One 
es under the | that we feel most ets through a lot in life if one is careful to 
to assure other people that everybody lose no time. 
r everything in time But there is { am not going back to Chambers 
i Lorne in being under the wheel I met a fellow-journalist here who indicated 
Cis harder to bear than an acuter, more so many advantages in connection with her 
11) domicile that I have decided to share it with 
iim the hd t over it first her I have sent in some rent in lieu of 
1 by letter t have heard tir t our managere and about this 
him He had talked pre time a carrier has probably called for my 
of going on a walking tour through goods and chattels. 1 have missed all the 
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bother of moving by being abroad while it 
is taking place 
Good-bye; be very happy. Permit an old 
friend to say to you both: “‘ Bless you, my 
children Ever affectionately yours, 
GWENDOLINE ASCOTT. 


LETTER X 
To Mrs. Ascolt 

M* DARLING MOTHER,—T shall not 

be home for your wedding atter all, nor 
should L be able to act as bridesmaid in any 
case, if indeed widows have bridesmaids, for, 
you see, I shall be married before you. In 
addition to the contemplated change in my 
circumstances is the fact that I am rather 
an ailing woman just at present It is 
nothing serious; I shall be as fit as a 
fiddle again, and soon, but meantime I am 
rather unwilling to undertake any running 
about that is avoidable. 

It is George Forrester whom you will have 
to call son-in-law. There is a great deal to 
explain, but I do not seem able to do it, 
except in the briefest way. 

You know how I used to joke about 
George and Elspeth Fort, and how I used 
to advise him that she would make an 
excellent wife for a Colonial, or any other 
man. Well, when I was in Paris, fighting my 
great sorrow about your marriage with every 


Weapon mb my armoury of patience am 
reasonableness, I received a_ letter from 
:Ispeth brimming over with joy, to announce 
her engagement to “ my friend George.’ 
I think now I shall be able to write books 
one day, because I have been anointed with 
that oil of anguish that confers inspiration. 
I may say in passing that I believe suffering 
Is necessary to render us kings and queen 
of emotional expression 

1 did not feel that I loved George even 
then, but I was conscious that the whirlwind 
had s vept over my garden of lite, and not 
only were the trees which had sheltered my 
childhood uprooted, but every little tlower 
and blade of springing grass was blighted 
as well Phat a mother should forget het 
only daughter was bad enough, but that a 
lover should be fickle beyond the conc ption 
ol humorist or cynic was almost worse Dy 
not think Tam reproaching you o1 complain 
l fam only telling you how strong and 
capable a brood had been hatched from 
beneath the wings of my self-centred habit 


I had accorded George two or three years 
in which to torget me; that he had been 
able to do it in as many weeks stunned me, 
Of course, he had mattered more to me than 
I had thought, or I should not have felt 
his defection so deeply. 

I could not go back to the little home in 
which I had worked so blithely before he 
intruded on my life, and I did not attempt 
to do so. I secured another perch in the 
great forest of London’s jungle; I paid all 
the claims that could be made of me; I sent 
for my possessions, and I let none of my 
London triends know whither I had gone, 
and they were all too busy with their own 
affairs to think of me overmuch 

Phen the five long weeks passed, in which 
[I sent you only post cards. They sufficed; 
you were preparing your trousseau, and | 
was dying by inches—ves, really dying, for 
when hope and faith and interest are gone, 
it is the first death. I was still holding o 
desperately to my work ; that this unstable 
thing, the breath of the hour, newspaper 
records, should prove the cornerstone on 
which my very lite rested for the moment, 
was part of the queerness of the situation. 

rhen a letter reached me, torwarded from 
the office of the Senate ; 1t was trom a 
doctor in a London hospital, and it was to 

iy that a patient, a Mr. Georg Forrester, 
wanted to see me. 

I found him ina tree ward London knew 
nothing about him, and his hotel had sent 
him there. All his curly, sunshiny hair was 
cut off, and his cheeks were so hollow and 
his eves so big that, only that I had been 
led to his bed, I should not have recognised 
him 

Phe moment I saw him I knew it was all 

t Elfie; so I just sat down 
beside him, and cried and cned 

Hie had gone to Scotland, as he had said 
he would, and in an island ot the Hebrides 
had been taken ill, No nursing, as such, or 
medical attendance was available, and he 
crawled 


a mistake abou 


almost died: recovering a little, he 
Londonwards, had a relapse in his hotel, 
and was dal pat head with the greatest 


promptitude to the world of  sutlering 
pauperdom It is all right now, and the 
past dor not matter, but I sometimes 
wonder what would have happened it be 


had ended and been buried in Taransa Isle, 


nd I had tound out all the truth about 


him and myselt too lat 


THE ROMANCE OF A MODERN WOMAN 


” 


‘he “friend George,” whom Elsie Fort For the honeymoon, we mean to sail 
+ marrv—this is her wedding-day—is up to Hammerfest, and perhaps to Nova 
ree Holborn, a nice little journalist man, Zembla. London is so hot and arid now that 
ya emed to think highly of my work, a sojourn among the glaciers and the snows 
was once thought by Elfie to feel some allures us both, I cannot say when we shall 
n attachment to myself. return. About November, if we feel very 


George thought me a perfect wreck, well and very strong. Then we shall pay 


he was the same, so we pitied each other. you a visit, and subsequently make for the 
vy and when we became engaged I hardly Dominion. 

w. [ am to write papers on our northern tour 
It seems George has been fond of me since’ for the Senalfe. I am taking a camera with 


t far-away time when I did ribbon-work me for purposes of illustration. I may make 
broidery and prepared tor Girton. Frank a book of the lot later. George is very glad 
w of this, and had promised to let hin TI shall not be dissociated entirely from 
y if I ever cared for anyone else. This literary production. He thinks me little less 
lly funny, as I have not seen Frank noble than a Christian martyr in that I am 
three vears, and he would scarcely have — willing to marry him. 


} 


n if I had died or married in the Did I tell you that his illness was rheu- 
il matic fever, and that he may never again 


understand now, mother mine, why you _ be quite, guife the man he was ? I need not 
e been willing to cast in your lot with say that if anything were lacking in my 
Volpey. | know the horrid feeling of — affection for him, that fact would supply it. 
ptiness that assails a woman when she Do you know what I think women want— 
ns to feel that she matters to no one, what I hold to be at the base of all their 

she sees all the intimate things that efforts and present-day struggles ? It is just 
ng to the affections slipping away from the human portion of being first a helper, 

\ woman never forgets that experience, and then, consciously, one of the helped. 
she has had it; without it, | doubt if I seem to see it written in all history from 
realises all that a requited affection the Stone Age till to-day: the desire on 


{ 


ns of home and rest and protection. I woman's part to have her share in marching 


rstand now how people not wholly with the strong as well as in waiting on the 
ntic can make romance for those who weak. A human being can produce as well 
known desolation, as endure, can make as well as mend. When 
Ye are to be married in the least cere- woman collectively is permitted to do both 


us way, with just the Holborns for she will then choose which she _ prefers, 
tnesses, and no blessed person to give me and both the thinking and the unthinking 

When the clergyman asks: ‘f Who among the slow moving may be equally sur- 

this woman to this man?” T shall prised. 

reply ‘IT do!” I wonder will that Good-bye; be happy as I am.— Your 
r the ceremony illegal? 1 hope not! ever-loving daughter, GWEN. 
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NORMAN CHURCH DOORS 
AND DOORWAYS 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Splendid as are the many examples of Norman architecture, it is in the church door- 
ways that the builder of that age seems to have surpassed himself. A wealth of 


beauty and imagery is showere 


N all the ages of Goth‘e architecture from 
I Norman times onwards, the builders of 
ur churches and cathedrals have striven to 
nvest the entrances to the Houses of God 
with distinction and special adornment. 
They seem to have concentrated their ima- 
eination, their art and skill in masonry, in 
nvesting their doorways with all that they 
uld devise to make them beautiful and 
vorthy of Him Whom they worshipped 
within the sanctuary. All their wealth of 
imagery was showered down upon them. 
By the presentment of Scriptural subjects, 
f the Divine Head of the Church, of type 
id figure, of symbolism which in these days 
is dificult to interpret, they endeavoured 
impress the minds and hearts of those 
who were entering the sacred buildings, in 
order that the wor 
shippers might pay 
their homage to the 
Most High with true 
reverence and in a 
right spirit They 
eem to have taken 
x their guidance 
words of our 
Lord, who said, “ I 
m the Door: by 
Me if any man enter 
in he shall besaved”’; 
and to have resolved 
nake the entrance 
His house as fait 
nd beautiful as the 
rt and skill of man 
ould accomplish, 
sometimes the door 
double, which is 
fant to signify our 
Lord's two natures, 
man and divine; 
| the three doors 
tthewest end tvpify 
the Ble 


Glastonbury Abbey 
Doorway. 


ed Trinity 





d here, as this article shows. 


In the doorways fashioned in Anglo 
Saxon times we see no such effort. We 
notice them at Bradford-on-Avon, in Ald- 
helm’s charming church there, and in many 
other buildings of the period, plain round- 
headed entrances with square-edged jambs, 
the openings being simply cut square through 
the walls without any Orders or recessed 
divisions as in the later styles. I have 
described these doorways in my _ book 
‘English Gothic Architecture ”’ 
Dent & Co.), and can only quote what IT have 
there stated : ‘‘ The stone-work of the arch is 
plain, and a hood or arch of rib-work pro- 
jecting from the surface of the wall surrounds 


(Messrs 


the doorway and is continued down to the 
ground. The arch rests upon a rude 
and frequently plain block capital, termed 
an impost.” An at- 
tempt is sometimes 
made to decorate 
these imposts by 
bands of masonry 
standing out in re- 
lief, and by the pro- 
jection of the upper 
and lower parts 
Some Saxon door- 
ways have triangu- 
lar heads, and are 
formed simply by 
placing two blocks 
of stone so as to 
form two sides of an 
isosceles triangle, the 
lower ends resting 
upon the imposts. 
In all this you will 
perceive that there 
is very little attempt 
at making the door- 
way impressive ot! 
decorative. 
Photo But all this was 


@. E. C. Morris altered when the 
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Normans began to 
rear their massive 
churches. At first 
they were content 
to make their door- 
ways plain’ and 
strong, with little 
ornamentation save 
bold roll mouldings 
and shallow adorn- 
ments. But 
the first thirty years 
of the twelfth cen- 
tury had 
away their 
ways blossomed 
out into a 
derful variety of 
enrichments. 

Doubtless 
Norman 
tics who came over 
with the Conqueror 


when 


passed 
atl OT - 


won- 


the 


ec lesias- 


were responsible 
for some attempt 
at decoration, and 
enriched 
Roman- 


Doorway, Lullington 
Church, Somerset. 


a more 
form ofl 
esque than had pre- 
viously been tried; but it than 
sixty years after the Norman Conquest that 
these elaborate doorways began to be built, 
and they owed their origin to a new and 
native school of true English art which pro- 
duced sculpture vastly different from that 
which manifested itself in France at the 
same period. 

We will look more carefully at an example 
of a typical Norman doorway and take as 
an instance that of Lullington Church in 

It will be that it is 
-that is to say, the sides and head 


was more 


Somerset. observed 
recessed 
recede from the outward face of the wall, 
forming as it were steps set horizontally as 


in the plan: 
O 
© 


Section of Recessed Doorway. 









In the angles of each recess small pillars 
or shatts are set with bases and capitals, 


and from the latter rise the round-headed 
arches adorned with Norman mouldings of 
different patterns. These arches fill the 
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recesses in the head 
of the doorway 
corresponding with 
those at the sides 
Each recess is called 
an Order. In this 
Lullington example 
there are only two 
Orders, but in more 
elaborate doorways 
such as that of St. 
David's Cathedral. 
where there are 
four, or of the Cis. 
tercian Abbey of 
Ha ugemont at 
Shrewsbury, where 


there are several 
the repetition o' 
these Orders adds 


dignity and beauty 
to the design. 

Looking again at 
the Lullington 
doorway, we notice 
that immediately 

ae tev, above the door and 

beneath the arch 

there is a flat stone 

that has been sculptured. This is called a 

tympanum, and the carvings shown upon it 

are full of interest and repay careful study, 

There is a very large number of these tym 

pana in various parts of the country, and 

a friend of the writer, Mr. Charles E. Keyser, 

F.S.A., has examination 

of almost every example in England, and 

thrown much light upon the curious subjects 
represented upon them. 

On this Lullington tympanum there is the 
representation of a tree, with two creatures, 
one on each side of it, devouring the tree. 
What is the meaning of this curious cot 
It is one of the symbolical forms 
intended to enforce the truths of ou 
Christian religion. The tree is intended to 
represent the Tree of Spiritual Life and 
Knowledge and to enforce the doctrine and 
to impress upon the minds of all those who 
are about to worship in the sacred building 
the the Church to be the source 
whence all spiritual sustenance can be 
obtained by those who are really eaget ' 
receive it. That this is the correct interpre 
tation of the symbol of the Tree 1s proved by 
joorway 


made a_ close 


ception ? 


claim of 


an inscription upon the lintel of a ¢ 
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4 Dinton, placed beneath a similar repre- 
tion of a tree with animals devouring 


lhe inscription is as follows, and will at 


irst, perhaps, puzzle the reader : 


+ Pre miapromeritissiqisdespethabenda 
\udiathicpreeptasibiquesitretinsnda + 


When properly set out the Latin runs as 


Premia pro meritis si quis desperet habenda 
liat 


\udiat hic precepta sibi que sint retinenda, 
i may be translated, If anyone shall de 
spair of obtaining reward for his deserts, let 


attend to the doctrines here preached, 
take care to keep them in mind.” That 
s not bad advice to give to those who 
about to attend Divine Service. The 
animals represented at | ullington are a lion 
he right and a griffin on the left. Possibly 
lea of the intluences of good and evil 

be intended to be introduced, 
\nother subject is a man with griffins on 
( side, and seems to be an illustration otf 
m xliv., verses 18-20, “‘ When Thou hast 





smitten us into the place of dragons, &« 


Doorway, Haugemont Abbey, Photo. 
Shrewsbury. ©. €. C. Berrie, 


Other favourite subjects are: a figure of our 
Lord, in allusion to His saying, “‘ | am the 
Door’; the dgnus Dei; Adam and Eve; a 
simple cross ; St. Michael fighting with Satan 
represented as an immense dragon with 
terrible jaws and extended tongue ; and our 
Lord in Majesty. This last figure is shown 
at Lullington in a niche above the doorway, 
but it does not appear in the illustration. 
Che figure of St. George appears occasion- 
ally on Norman tympana, though he was not 
adopted as the Patron Saint of England 
until later times. At Fordington there is 
the unique representation of the saint as the 
champion of Christendom. The stonework 
is irregular and made to fit the octagonal- 
headed doorway, and on it is carved St. 
George on horseback holding a long spear 
with a pennon on one end and the other 
pressed into the mouth of a prostrate soldier 
who is grasping it in his hand as he is being 
hurled down. Two others lie dead before 
him, and on the left are two more kneeling 
with upraised hands. Mr. WKeyser says of 
this that we have here a representation of the 





miraculous intervention of the saint in the 
$ battle between the Christians and Saracens 
West Door, Phot before the walls of Antioch 


St. David’s C: , i. forr 
David's Cathedral, a It is difficult sometimes to interpret the 
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meaning of some of these strange carvings. 
At Hognaston there is a quaint figure of a 
man holding a pastoral staff, and various 
That on the left is evidently the 
Agnus Dei bearing a cross, and above the 
The central 
represents a bishop with his pastoral staff in 


animals 


figure are two birds. figure 
his right hand and a book in his left pressed 
to his breast. He is doubtless conducting 
various animals to do homage to the Lamb 
of God. At 


similat 


somewhat 
Dei 


there is a 
the 


Parwich 


Agnus 


There is 
dove on its 
and the 
coming 
to do homage to it. 


subject. 
with a 
head, 
animals are 
First comes a stag, 
a noble animal, who 
is helping the Lamb 
to trample 
snakes representing 
The n 
a lion, the king of 


down 


vice, comes 


beasts, who is 
having some trouble 
tretoiled 


tail; and then there 


with his 
is the pig, an 
worthy, unclean 


’ 


une 





Maltese cross, placed within a circle. which 
is a very common subject. Sometimes thy 
tympanum and lintel are left quite plain, a 
at Wimbotsham, Norfolk, if it has not been 
robbed of a sculptured device. This exampl 
illustrates some of the interesting Norman 
mouldings that adorn their doorways, The 
outer Order shows what is called the alter- 
nate billet 
the double cone, and the innermost Order the 
cabk There are many others 
styled embattled, lozenge, pellet, star, Nail- 
head, indented; and 
it is always possibk 


moulding ; the second exhibits 


moulding 


to discover eacl 
stvle of Gothi 
architecture by th 
peculiarities of the 
mouldings. 

[The ruins of 
monasteries testify 
to the triumphs of 
the 
architects of ancient 
and make us 


masons and 


days, 
long to have see 
them in the time of 
their glory ere the 
destructive hand of 


beast who Is re the spoliators ha 
treating trom. the robbed them ot 
lamb Here we much of thei 
have some idea of beauty. Even in 
the torces ot vice their decay they 
opposed to the look fair and beau 
practice of a vir- tiful, but how mich 
tuous and = moral and magnificent 
lite = must that western 

Once more we ee door at Glastonbury 
must reter to the South Door, Mylor Church, Photo have been with nu- 
doorwav at Lulling- Cornwall. iets merous Orders and 


m. You will notice 


the moulding round the outer arch. It is 
composed of a series of heads of birds with 
l beaks his reters to the birds ot the 


urin the Parable of the Sower, ever ready 
to dart down upon the careless and indit- 
lere!l hearers of God's Word and to snatch 
away the seed that has been sown in their 
heart The other moulding in the lower 
arch called a zigzag 

Che illustration ot Mylor Church shows 
an example of a simple Norman doorway. 
It 1 tone Order with an ingenious and 
unusual arrangement ot zigzag round the 
Cou! ind on the tympanum Is carved a 


rich carving = sul- 


mounted by a gracetul arcade of intersecting 
arches! Stern and grand must that glorious 
ich at Castle Acre in Norfolk have been 
It is a irch—that is to say, the 


centre of the arch is above the spring, the 


horse she Cc 


sides being continued downwards to meet 


the abacus of the pier. In spite of decay It 
retains its wealth of carving and decoration, 
exhibiting an example of the single and 
double 

Some of our cathedrals have very elaborate 
notably the 


zigzag moulding. 


and beautitul Norman doorway 
he 
Prin Door at Ely, at the west end of the 
uuvhat 
north wall of the cloister. It is somewhat 





The Tympanum, okie 
Fordingten Doorway. 





ae 





> ; 
Parwich Church Doorway, *hoto : 
Derbyshire. C 8. Keene, Der 
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later than the wall 
in which it is in- 
serted, and is a fine 


bols. Two of the 
oldest statues 

england appear | 
the shafts, repre. 
senting Henry 

and his QOuee; 
Maud, called 


Good, whowere bot 


specimen of late 
Norman work. In 
the tympanum is 
the figure of our 
Lord in Majesty 
He is represented benefactors to th; 
as seated enclosed cathedral and wer 
in a vesica piscis, 
His right hand up- 
lifted in_ blessing, 
His left hand rest- 
ing ona book. On 
either side of Him 


living when tl 
west front was being 
built. Professor 
Freeman wrote thus 
of this doorway 
‘“ The superb west- 
ern portal at R 


} 


chester Cathedral is 


is an angel. A 
round shaft, en- 


riched with a deeply by far the finest ey 








cut series of orna- ample of this kir 
if not the finest 
all Norman door 
ways.” 

The doors als 


many churches 


ments running in a 
spiral, is on each 
side of the doorway, 
and is crowned by 
a cushion § capital 





With interlacing original Norn 


ornamentation. On Doorway, Wimbotsham Photo : ; work. and are 1 
Church, Norfolk SE. tae 1a} 
each side of the tie . able for their ela 
shatt Is a square rate 1ronwork 
pillar, the outer one having some curious They are stout and massive, and are capal 


figures ot beasts and other objects enclosed ol resisting the attack otf bold outlaws 
in circular rings, the inner one being adorned marauding pirates, who often threatened « 


with foliage. The corbels supporting the — shores 
lintel are carved with heads The orna rhe strong timbers are strengthened 
mentation on the shatts is continued along ironwork rhe hinges consist ot a try 


the enclosing arch, the whole forming a strap, one central piece extending acros 
remarkably interesting doorway. the whole door, the others curved like t 
Another fine doorway is the west door of horns of a crescent, or the letter ( The 
Rochester Cathedral, which is also late smiths who made this ironwork were ! 
Norman. In the centre of the tympanum content to leave the ends _ plain, but 


is another figure of our Lord in Majesty with fashioned them into scrolls or foliage. Fa 


angels on either side As at Ely, His right door had two or three of these hinges 
hand is raised in blessing and in His lett sometimes, as at Stillingfleet, in Yorkshire 
He holdsa book. There are also the symbols and at Staplehurst, in Went, we find tl 
of the Evangelists, the Angel ot St. Matthew, door covered with strange emblems a! 
the Eagle of St. John, and below these the designs, such as a Viking’s ship, fishes 
Winged Lion of St. Mark and the Ox of St goose, sea-dragon, snakes and crossts 
Luke. On the lintel are the figures ot the Perhaps pagan notions lingered on, 
twelve Apostles, and the Virgin with the these curious objects were intended to wa 
Infant Saviour in her arms, but these have off evil In some cases, when Danis 
been much mutilated by the soldiers in the pirates were caught and _ slain they flaye 
time of the Civil Wat his wondertul door them and nailed the skin to the chur 
way has five Orders, and each of the arches door as a warning to others. One of Me 
is adorned with different mouldings The doors of Rochester Cathedral was covered 
capitals of the shafts are richly carved, those with this strange and weird coating of the 
on the south showing the Evangelistic sym epidermis of Danes 





CORRODING GOLD 


Serial Story 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The Rodneys live in suburban style at Denmark Hill when the amazing event that 
is to alter their whole lives bursts upon them—an almost unknown Australian relative 
leaves a huge fortune to Mrs. Rodney. Cyrus Rodney, the head of the household, is 
perhaps the most unaffected ; but Mrs. Rodney finds out a Lady Hatherley, who—on 
terms—undertakes to arrange their entry into the social world. Cyril, the elder son, 
throws over his fiancée, Carrie Bygrave—a girl with twice his intellect, but of a 
humble family. Estelle gives up her teaching appointment; and Kathleen, who has 
been private secretary to a literary lady, Mrs. Dyner, is carried along in the whirl, 
to the disappointment of honest John Glide, her father’s apprentice in the City Road. 
Jack, the younger son, sails for Australia, to take control of the sheep-run that 
produced the fortune, he is accompanied on the voyage by his father, who is not 
sorry to get away for a few months. The family leave Denmark Hill and take 
on a large town house in the West End. Lady Hatherley’s schemes are not limited 
to running the Rodneys socially, but include a match between her brother, the Hon. 
Edward Charters, and Kathleen. The Hon. Edward enters the lists with spirit, 
although he has a sort of connection with another young lady—Miss Anna Helder— 
who is by no means willing to be left out of the programme. 


CHAPTER XV read it elsewhere, it would have pleased 


is La ; her fastidious taste. 
FINDING WORK 


t 


An immense joy filled her heart—a sort 
NEXT morning Estelle received a thick of secret satisfaction altogether unlike any- 
4 package from Eugene Woods, con- thing that she had ever before experienced. 

his sketch which had appeared in She could have blessed the name of Mrs 


Pall Mall, and also a note enclosing the Dyner, who had advised her to write, and 
ess of the Mission in Whiterider Street. she determined to lose no time in asking 
She read Eugene's article with intense further opinion and advice. 
rest and a little disappointment It About half-past ten, when she knew she 
a phantasy which she did not under should find her mother busy with house- 
nd, though she was struck by the purity hold affairs, perhaps settling with the cook 
1 the simplicity of the language. in the boudoir, she ventured into her 
Estelle had read much, and that only of presence 
best, and her taste had become verv “Nother, may I ask vou something? ” 
ous. The sentences that she had she said with all a schoolgirl’s diffidence 
mitted to paper the previous night had “Why, yes, of course! Don’t be ridi- 
en polished and repolished, and when culous,” said her mother, with a little of 
read them over in the clear light of the lively banter of Camberwell davs 
she was surprised at their smooth “You sometimes say that I don’t cost 
' vou much for clothes. May I have some- 
rhe thing that she had written was thing else?” 
rely a little sketch of an episode which “What is it you want?” asked her 
had observed in Camberwell one day, mother, turning round with her pen to 
which had left an impression on her lip 
rT mind Set dewn in simple, vivid Mrs. Rodney kept all her own accounts, 
suage, she was surprised to find that and was a strict and accurate housekeeper, 
—o the bar of her own judgment, permitting no slackness downstairs, and 
"a she could not but admit that. had she very vigilant regarding perquisites all of 
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0k with the 
ind satisfac. 
that it was 


which amused Clare Hatherley very much and you can keep what is left after pur 
indeed chasing a really good new one.” 
I want a typewriting machine.” She turned to her cheque he 
Whatever for?” was her mother’s sur never-failing feeling of profot 
prised question. tion that it gave her to know 
“To amuse mvself with, as Kathleen ood for almost unlimited sum 


amuses herself with the violin,” said Estelle, Oh, mother, you are very 
but her colour rose. “I was hunting round Estelle quickly. “I am sorry 
to see whether Kathie’s old one had been 
brought here, but she says that it hasn't.” 

‘I can’t imagine what you want with 


a typewriter, unless you mean to write 
books.” 


Estelle laughed a trifle awkwardly. 


d 


that I am 


good!” sa 







***I’ve just been having a Drawn by 

regular set-to with Francois.’ ” ssialiatien 
‘I might try that some day, mother I not of more use to you. I’m a sort of 
must find myself something to do, and Mr: ugly duckling, but VI stop in the back 
Dyner rave me an idea.’ ground and do the odd jobs Couldn't | 
‘Of course you can have a typewrite! keep the accounts for you : 
How much money do you want: It had ‘You could—but I like to keep my own, 
better be one of the best. It might come tid Mrs. Rodney grandly. “1 must kee} 
in handy for other thing for writing my grip on things It is far more nece~ 

certain kinds of notes to business people, sary here than it was at Denmark 

and so on It is quite possible that, Chat tribe downstairs are nothing 
it thir multipi thes are doing, I wholesale robbers I've just been having 
hall have to enya 1 secretary for th a regular set-to with Frangois. Its @ 
mornings.” bosh ab his not knowing English. H 
I ceuld get a d second-hand one knew quite well what I meant, anyw AY 
for ten pounds, I believe when I told him that nothing in reason 
‘N ich thing! I know what second would be grudged, but that such disgrace 
hand goods are I’ve had my share « ful waste was oil on I would not 
then You never know where you ar tenance He had a good deal to say 
with them I'll ve you thirty pounds, about Lady Hatherley, but, thank good- 

{ 
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ess, I can run my own show, and I’m not 


il 


id of any French chef that ever was 


l1ala 


n or ever was imported into this long- 
fering country.” 
Estelle laughed in pure enjoyment. There 
» many bits of genuine comedy enacted 
the house while Mrs. Rodney was 
stling with all the problems of her new 
ate, but it relieved Estelle immensely 
discover that her mother still kept her 
All the glamour had dazzled her 
little, but her native shrewdness and 
mon sense, her insatiable capacity for 





ging things, had made her a less easy 
y to Clare Hatherley than might other- 
se have been the 


Sometimes Clare had the fecling that she 


case, 


s being found out. She had another and 
stronger card up her sleeve, however, the 
pulating of which was to cause Mrs. 





ney active dismay. 

And, mother, would you mind if I went 

wn to the City occasionally to do a little 
n work? It would fill up part of 
time. I simply can’t take pleasure in 
ny balls and thing They bore m« 

extinction It’s the way I’m made.’ 

I don’t mind, though I can’t say I 
stand why you should wish to do it. 
slumming is quite fashionable. Clare 

s telling me yesterday that even Socialism 

the fad of a certain set, and that they 
people like Dick Bygrave down to 
country places for week-ends to amuse 
nstruct them. You are old enou h to 

ke care of yourself, and you will not 

have in an undignified way, I feel sure, 
embering the position we have to 
up.” 

Estelle, with a quiet feeling of elation 


anticipation in her breast, thanked het 


er for the cheque and sallied forth to 


se her aid to the literary life. 
She went to Holborn to make her pu 
se, and the sight of a motor-bus labelled 
nberwell suggested that she might yo 


ee Eliza Inman. 
It was Saturday morning, and, supposing 
he found her disengaged, she might take 
r out to lunch somewhere, and then go 


CT 


later to Mrs. Dyner’s 


She had no difficulty in remembering the 
ress of Eliza’s lodging which con- 
1 of cne small room situated above a 
shop in a little by-street off the 
berwell New Road 
\s Estelle rode on the bus back to 


} 
old haunts, she noticed the qualor 


of certain thoroughfares as she had never 
noticed it before. 

Even three months in Belgravia had 
altered her point of view. She thought 
pitifully of the toiling multitude who had 
no other environment and who never would 
have any other, and her thoughts about 
Eliza were very tender and kind when she 
got down at the end of the little by-street 
and proceeded towards the milkshop. 

She bell at the house 
which very slatternly 
young girl, who, in answer to her inquiry 
for Miss Inman, merely nodded her head 
and pointed upstairs. 

Estelle went up the narrow stair, which 
was covered in cheap oilcloth to imitate 
parquet flooring, and when she reached the 
landing she saw Eliza’s head popping round 


rang the door, 


was opened by a 


the door. 

It was half-past twelve, but she was still 
habille. An old wrapper of nonde- 
script hue and doubtful freshness enveloped 
frame, and she had a row of 
hair-curlers along her high, narrow fore- 


} 
in «ae 


her meagre 


head, which certainly added nothing to her 
looks. She had the grace to flush deeply 
at sight of Estelle. 

“Oh, Miss Rodney, I’m so ashamed to 
be caught like this! I looked out, expect- 
ing that it might be my best shoes come 
from t mending I haven’t been well. 
I’ve only just got up. I hardly like to 
al k \ ( l n ” 

‘Never mind,” said Estelle bravely, “I 
Went to come in for a few minutes. I 
have come a loi way to see you.” 

It was very good of you. Queer thing, 
I was going to write to you this very day,” 
said Eliza in her thin, tremulous voice. 

I’\ tt the sack from Romsey Road.” 


Have you?” asked Estelle 
“Come and tell me all about 
t. When did it happen?” 


sym- 


“Five weeks ago I left off working 
two weeks past last Friday. You'll excuse 
the untidiness of my room, won’t you? I 
“ just going to get it straight. I’ve 
lost heart, Miss Rodney, don’t you know. 
It may be difficult for you to understand 


just how I fecl, and it’s because l’d have 
t 


Oo leave these lodgings next week that I 


felt I must write to you 


Estelle followed her into the little bed 

ttiny-room, which w one of the most 
depressing spectacl that he had ever 
\ ressced 

The settee, which Miss Inman used as 
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CC id was h ly ] hed beh l 
three-icaved draug! cre d, th h the 
window w pen ym thie p, the place 
tel nd el The remains of a 
ica ( break t were still on | rte 

d sundry varments and other things were 
occupying the chair 

Estelle’s heart sank in dismay and con 
passion, for how to help such a one w. 


look d it her, 


her to 


indeed. As she 


the very idea of introducil 


I jem 


Dyner appalled her She felt she had not 
the fF h 

How did it happen What excuse did 
they make r payin vou off she shed 
taki 1. chair as near the open window 
s possible. 

[hey simply said that they were r 

ranising the staff, and that they w { 
not require my services any longer,” an 
wered Miss Inman “And—would vou 
vclieve t here wasn't a soul said they 
were sorry that I w yr! Everyt 





Rodney You sé the Ost f them a 
nh awe ot Vu 
And have you got anything else to do? 
sked Estelie s pathetically 
Miss Inman ook her head 
Not a th ' I’ve answered all 
[ rtisement l’d like to et 
secret ial work ut : irs that t 
} ble unless 1h ‘ nfluence. 1 did 
hink of writil k whether you kn 
of al 1 nd friends w 
\\ 1¢ lV ea) ! love nly t e1 i 
n¢ te »>on N ! nother twe VOC 
Then \ t n ¢ \ ll ecome ot | 
( 't know! 
I } I’ he ( y t! t 
] t 1 lle de pe te 
We t 1 lady this at 
I came to fetch you out nyv 
I tell ve what—-l » for a walk 
lf n hour or while vou et re 
What t vour shot 
Vell Vi ee ( Vet if me | 
other pall ) sb 
» 4 t with 1 in them.” 
I’\h n uu in pair if 1 I] t 
t I « ré I I ] tiie 1] I 


t I ld lk 
hh \ no 
| t he d tte 
day, and to have ect of 
I had a pe od many d mal day at Romse 


toad, for I didn’t really like the work. 
id, honestly, I don’t blame them fo, 
putting me away But it iwful, simp! 


to have nothing to do! I haven't 
a decent for a week.” 

Miss Inman 
I'll yo just now, and 
half an hour, 


wful, 
had dinner 
“Don't tell me any 
We'll st Pp all 
I will « 
Hurry up 
She ha 


more, 
that. 

back in 
ret ready.” 
the 


ome about 
and 


stened out of house gladly 


Even the throng of the pavements was 
preferable to that dismal room and its 
still more dismal occupant. 

Once more a sense of the ironv of things 


and certain 
recurred to her 
shall be given, 
abundance; but 


Estelle’s soul, 
words of Holy Writ 
“Whosoever hath, to 
and he shall have 
hath not, from him shall be taken 


hath.” 


ntered into 


him 


more 


ay even that he 


rhes words were absolutely true of 
Eliza Inman’s case, and the poor woman 
seemed to acce pt the hardness of her lot 
with a philosophy which would certainly 


possible to Estelle herself. 


She re] ched herself as she walked on 
looking out for a good boot shop—for her 
extravagance of the morning. She had 
paid out in banknotes twenty-two pounds 
r her typewriting machine, which, in her 

e, v 1 mere luxury. That it would 
ver aid her to earn anything was unlikely 
At the best it would only enable her to 
fill up ( therwise idle, dissatisfied 


She determined that, whatever Mrs. Dyner 





ht decide, she would lay Eliza Inman's 
case be e her mother, and ask that part 
f the ne which she was willmg to 
pend ») her might be given to that 
eedful “ i who was so poorly 
eq ppe 1 for the battle of life, and who 
would so soon vo under unless something 
were ¢ e to save her 
Ie stelle huddered as she pictured the 
radual descent until perhaps the work- 
house or the infirmary claimed her. 


A P r lady alone in London without 
hance has she? And 


I re¢ \ it ( , 
among all the agencies for the relief o 
( ress there would be few competent (0 
cover her o1 dertake for her 
Ketel } ht <ome shoes and stockings, 
mn ew Love and i vell i | a prett 
| | ‘ I just th trifies needed t 
| finishir touches to a _ meagre 
t let 


to the room ahove 


When she returned 


Aste 6 


Tr thee, a 


& Pee 4 tre »- 


3 
rf 
w 
4 


7 





in 


curtain it revealed Miss Inma 


le drew the 


Sitting on the 


‘When Estell 





” p. 689. 


sheets 


loose 


out 


industriously sorting 


floor, 
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the milkshop she found that Eliza had not 


wasted her t The room was tidied up, 


and Eliza herself was dressed what was 
still he1 best ihe 


brushed coat and skirt of blue serge 


well-worn and_ well- 
which 


Estelle knew for a fact that she had pos- 
sessed for the last four years 

A clean, if rather forlorn-looking, white 
blouse softened her face, and her hair, 


fron 
softly waved about her brow, took away its 
harshness. But it was a sad 
4a peevish one, and the 


released its tortuous pins and now 
face, almost 
wrinkles about the 
deep-set eyes were strongly marked. 

Her delight over the little access 
the toilet brought in by her old friend was 
almost pathetic. 


ries of 


When she was properly attired she 
looked quite present: ble. 

Estelle privately thought that the old- 
fashioned word ‘ 
scribe her. 

They sallied forth from the house just 
before two o'( lock, and Estelle took her 
on the top of a motor-bus to Holborn, and 
substantial lunch at the Inns 


‘genteel ” would best de- 


gave her a 


At the end of it Eliza was a different 
Her cheeks seemed to have filled 
out, and the ready smile was on her lips 
nd in her eyes. Her gratitude was 
boundless 

“When I was saying my prayers last 
night, Miss Rodney, I just asked the Lord 
not to forget me altogether, and He 
isn’t, you see, so ther must be some 





thing in prayer, aft all But once or 
twice in the last week or two 
like Toh’s 


curse 


wife when she begged him to 
God and die.” 
‘You ought to have written to me, Miss 
Inman,” said Estelle 
“Well, you see, I 
address. I 


lidn’t 
once thought of going to Mr 


Glide and asking for it, or to the Bygrave 
They have h: 1 iilme at their pl ce. I 
believe that Carrie has been nearly at 
Ceath’s door.” 
WI! was the matter with her? ” asked 
F.stelle, with an alr t painful cage 
I don’t really know iid Miss Inm 
but she kept her ¢ fixed her plat 
I believe it b } etting. I ( 
you will know what t Of course 
everybody know t nevitable that 
( brother sh { \ll 
l eve t 1 DB the 
itl cruelly I | 


very few have luck like you. I wish yoy 
would tell me a lot about your splendid, 
beautiful life, Miss Rodney. It would be 
like some lovely story—it would 
lift me right out of myself.” 

“T don’t know that I find it particularh 
beautiful or splendid,” said Estelle discon. 
tentedly. “I haven’t just found my niche 
in if yet. 

“But don’t vou love living in a beautiful 
wearing clothes like these an 
eating food like this every day? I think 
that would be enough for me for the res 
of my natural life! You can’t think hon 
I have felt myself starved and cheated— 
not literally, you know. But I do think 
that it is a pity we are born with th 
capacity for enjoying the best, 
ever get even within hailing 
distance of it. I don’t really wonder that 
strong, thinking people like young Bygrave 
become Socialists.” 

Neither do I. Well, if y 
coffee,” said Estelle, jumping up, “suppos 
ing we get away. It’s a quarter past three 
I want you to come up to St. John’s Wood 
with me to see Mrs. Dyner.” 

“Kathleen’s Mrs. Dyner, do you mean! 
I love her books,” said Miss Inman in an 
awe-stricken “Will she be glad t 


reading 


house and 





seeing that 


we don’t 





yu won't har 


voice. 
see me? 
‘I think so 
Come along.” 
the happy influence 
Miss Inman 
all the sorrows and _ the sord 
anxieties of her position, and by the tim 
they reached Ambrosia she was almost a 


Anyway, it’s worth trying 


of Este Ile 


} 


seemed 


Under 
bright company 


forget 


radiant creature. 

The change in he rT 
expressibly, and she again 
herself for her own ingratitude and fot 
her poor appreciation of all the privilege 
of her lot. 


They were 


touched 


Estelle In 


h 





ré proa 


hown into the drawing-room. 
revealed Mr: 


and the open folding doors 
Dyner sitting at her desk surrounded ! 
inextricable confusion. sheets 


a mas f a 
; on the floor, and the desk 


was littered with others, while the type 
. n the 
writer stood idle on its pe lestal in t 


corner 
Che ld thin was that Mrs Dynet I 
ide attempt to fi 1 Kathleen’s place 
) the past three months, and that, thoug 
lw hemoanin her helpless state, > 
d done nothing to remedy it Anna 
1] ler | ne ¢ to he'p her 








k 


ithleen 


but 


worse than 


* At 


nth 


Not 


ina has 
usiasm f¢ 
puts it all into her clothes.’ 


looke d 


ume forward to greet 


Mrs 


afterwards 


Dyner 


] 


the disease. 


ho 


sou 


l, 


my 


yr literature,” s 


ol 


l 


and 


t 


ired 
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had confided 
that the remedy 


dear, and no 


he had said. 
>] 


as she rose 


nion, wrinkling her brows. 

I am glad 
you, though I ought to have said, 
Just Jook a 
glad 


is you 


at home 


nfusion! I 
it. We'll 


and help me to 


r 
me 


Le 


t me introduce 


, 


‘m 


Miss 


have 


Rodney! 


ot a 
a cup 
torget 


Miss In: 


poke to you yesterday, Mrs 
old lady’s 


tely descended on Eliza’s face. 


Th 


lightning 


t that unholy 


ny excuse te 


ot tea now. 
it all.” 
nan, of whom 
Dyner.” 
glance imm«¢ 


She seemed to palpitate under it 


Oh, ple ase, | 


} 


to work 





et 


me 


among 


go and tidy up a 
while you talk to Miss Rodney. I was 


typewriting thi 


I 
never put a sheet 


Estelle and her 


Mv father often said I 
the wrong place.” 
Faith, and though you put all these in 
wrong place no great harm would be 
e!” said Mrs. Dyner good-humouredly. 
ire all in the wrong place and 
ly to remain so I’ve lost my right 
You simply can’t go on like this, Mrs 
cr, said Estelle hastily “Let Miss 
yo and clear the floor, at least. 
would simply love to do it.” 
Well, she can, if she likes,” said Mrs 
er; and E full of eaverne tepped 
the back room 
Estel] dre the curt iin close 
Dear Mr Dyner, that’s the most for 
creature in the world! She has lost 
post in the school—we Iways knew 
would come to that nd she'll never 
t thing else to do in that line Give 
rial even of a few day work 
. g tells me that you wouldn't 
et it. Never mind about salary | 
lieve I coulk see to that M\ mother 
es me a handsome allowance. 1 don’t 
1 it all, and nobody would be the wiser 
Eliza Inman got part of it.” 
M1 Dynetr old face lit up. It w 
h ar ippeal as t hed her—a 
1 utterly devoid of anv 1 n¢ 
n which delighted her heart 
\ emind me of Kathleen, 1 dear 
I would like 1 e your father, fe 
mM certain that no such preposterous 
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suggestion would have come from your 
mother! How old did you say Miss Isman 
was? I expected to see a much older 
woman.” 

“Never mind about her age. She has 
plenty of energy, and you can’t tire her. 
Give her a chance! 

“We'll see. Let me ring for tea. How 
I had hoped she would 
come and see me. She’s changing a bit, 


is Kathleen to day [ 


my dear. I was saying to Anna last night 
that I was mortally afraid the canker would 
get her.” 
Mrs. Dyner’s word was a sinister one, 
and it fell unpleasantly on Estelle’s ears. 
“She’s young and pretty, Mrs. Dyner, 
al 


1 everything appeals to her. I am 


4 
different. Somehow I seem to see through 


things, and I don’t care for them.” 

Mrs. Dyner shook her head. 

“It saddens me,” she said “The old 
days were the happiest There is some- 


thing I want to ask you about dear Kath- 
leen--something which is of importance. 
Will you answer?” 

“Surely, if it is in my power to do so.” 


he sees much of 


“Do you know whether s 
Edward Charters? 

Estelle slightly winced. 

‘I think she sees a great deal of him, 
Mrs. Dyner. She is going to Ranelagh 
with him this afternoon.” 


Without a chaperon? ” 


I can't say. I suppose she will. how- 
ever, unless Lady MHatherley should be 
I know of no one else. Mother 


You may be sure Clare won't go. It’s 
They’ll marry 
her to Ted, my dear, if they can.” 

Vii Dyner’s tone was not enthusiastic, 
but Estelle forbore to question further. 

She threw over a very good man who 
loved her dearly, Mrs. Dyner. In fact, 
this money has upset and changed every 
thing I can’t believe that it is going to 


When Estelle drew the curtain it re- 
vealed Miss Inman sitting on the floor 
with her hat beside her, industriously 


sorting out | e sheets 
Sh was so inte rested and 
bed that he w ( n naware of 
th vVeV < } two in the 
I Xt 1 


Mrs. Dyner nodded 
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her 


“T like the look of her ’ll ve 
1 we trial, and s—-why, then, 
1© might come here and live. She can 
have Kathleen’s little room on the top 
floor.” 


An ex} of intense gratification 


yression 





crossed Estelle’s face, and she tasted the 
upreme j y of havi helped a ftcllow- 
creature 

Eliza had come to stay. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AN ENGAGEMENT 

and her brother 
at Clanri 


ARE HATHERLEY 
we dining alone in the flat 
Mans 
a 

of 


re 
st unusual occurrence 
1 only 
been a fashionable 
Margaret Street 
with a fichu of 
and the picture 


1wons a me 
Saturday 
had 


Saints, 


night, and the 


the day 
| ick tea-gown 
ce, looked charming, 


mely and pretty one. 


rv h 


Was Vel ne 
They cid not linger very long over their 
meal, and immediately afterwards they re 
pa 1 to the small drawing-room, wher 
tl ] 1 coffee and cigarettes 
How are you getting along with Kitty 
ked Clare, interested! “Tt’s about time 
vou had something to show, Ted When 
ire in to ] I ( 
l not particular as to the date But 
t e’s Anna, Clare.” 
& ed sl Wi 








Anna could put in your wheel, T¢ 
cw it to me to tell e* 
But the Honourable | rd had no h 
1 of his sister and 
ry cleverne ! 
al he trict] to 
hi lf. 

Oh, well, 1 know, I’ve just drifted 
with Anna. She expected I would marry 
he 1 would have e it, too, probabl 

ew vear ick, d there bee 
I She’s gone off frichtfully of late 
I don’t see mu difference It’s her 
that’ ll. You can’t pit her a nst 
f like Kitty Rodr Ted. But 
t t to be risked Why not run 
iN 3 
V would 1 t! ense he ked 
She n’t that k r] B ‘ : 
I i t | | t eal 
ther Rodney 
“That’s exactly wl you should do it 


I 


in-law 


ton’t suppose she'll refuse you as 
Ted 


Tacing 


a 
But she'll put y 

first. She’s got 

middle-class mind—the 


ultimately, 


through your $ 


distressingly 


that demands chapter and verse for every. 
thing. She’ll require some light thrown on 
your past,” she added, with a provoking 
sm1ie 

Yh, that can be faked,” he answere 





But, if you could persuade Kitty to run 
off with vou, her mother’s mouth would bk 
closed, don’t vou see? She’d have to make 
the best of it.” 

I’m not ne to run off with Kitt 
Clare,” answered Charters, with an u 
wonted gravity “She’s a clinking go 
little girl, and I’m going to do the square 


thing by he 
You are really soft on her, then, Ted, 


and it isn’t just the oof you're after 
she asked rather interestedly 

He nodded, and his face, as he bent 

r the cigarette he was rolling, reddened 
lichtly He had been vain and frivolous 
Cl h in the aftairs of the heart during 
the last five or six vears, treating all thes 
with the fl incy of the man whose feel- 
I ire t hed 1 the least 

But ething in Kitty Rodney's pur 
heart had appealed to him. The man 
the world had been caught unawares. H 
M Id f n |} e wiped out all these foolis! 
ears for ber sake. That very day, in her 
company, he had wished himself a better 
man, and one more worthy of her regard 

‘It is about time we had somethi 
ubstantial out of Mrs. Rodney,” said Lz 

’ 1 


Hatherle V with an engaging frankness 


She doesn’t 
I have actu: 


seem to realise what it is th 


Ily done for her, and, since 





ot in with the Van Raaltes and old Lad 

Fevershott, she is inclined to show me that 
can do without me. She told me yester- 

day that she w roiny to the F eversh tts 

for Goodwood. I had made up my miné 

that she’d take Jimmy Carteret’s pl 

that I’d invite a big house party for 


week.” 


Charters laughed. 





Che old woman is getting too many for 
vou, Clare What does the old saw § 

t nursing a serpent in your bo r 

etl that rt I must say I svm- 

with you She’s the limit But 

haven’t done » badly ut of her, after 

ll. You’re having a pretty good season at 


her expense.” 
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‘ 


ve got my clothes out of her,” said 
as she thrust forth a very daintily 
d foot. “But I’ve earned them, my boy. 
I wish that some happy favouring wind 
uld waft Anna Helder back to the Vater- 
nd. Couldn’t we induce Uncle Heinrich 
Helder to send for her to Utrecht? ” 
Charters shook his head despondingly. 
“That sort of never comes off. 
alone, Clare. I’m taking my 
rings. I mean to have Kitty, but I don’t 
vet see my way cleat 


think the old lady 


thing 


le ave me 


much do 
settle on 


How 
would 
You can leave that to Ted It 
n't do for you to mention money—-not, at 
Kitty Mrs. Ted. Mrs. 
1 got to pay but, first, she 
ist be made to realise that you are worth 


me, 


is safely 


up; 


for. I’m getting ready for the fray. 


We are to have it out one of these 


roiny 
s. It’s been all honey and sweetness up 
now; but I must assert myself a_ bit 


revarded his sister rather 


nestly for a few seconds 
that 


about 


what are vou going to with 

He’s getting desperate 
hands suddenly with a 
her fleeting 
Do? I’m not doing anything with him, 


She put up her 
re which hid colour 
xcept licking him into shape.” 
It’s likely to be 


ters ruthlessly. 


said 


“He's the most awful 


a prolonged job,” 


ler ] ve ever come acros 


Oh, I don’t think he’s so bad as all that 


; 


e has got no. brains.” continued 
Charters carelessly “He earned his living 
the fortune came, I understand 
nvbod\ Was ever bound to pav him 
his services Is a mystery 
There are bigger fools in the world 
Cyril Rodney, vou take my word for 
led.” 
I'm trying to. But, when I heard his 
last Sunday telling somebody in 


Crescent that a 


ng nursed up for her 


ght t] 


constituency Was 
precious ban 
Nhat Was the limit 





— ’ 

But wh He would make a quite pre 

table men ber of the House of Commons 
re not needed there At the present 

ent they are conspicuous by the r 

Vell, the British public swallows a good 


but I doubt much whether anv 


very 
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constituency would ever be got to swallow 
Cyril Rodney.” 

“Wait till they get a place in the country. 
That’s the next move. I’m going down to 
Bucks next week with Mrs. Rodney to look 
at Brest Park. They told me in South Audley 
Street the other day that it could be had 
for seventy thousand—that’s all.” 

“Seventy thousand! The old lady would 
never rise to that, I’m afraid.” 


“Why not? She would get a very good 
return for her money, and it would give 
Cyril a standing. Are you going on any- 


where to-night, Ted?” 
She put the with a 
amount of furtive anxiety, which, however, 


question certain 


he did not notice. 


I can do, if vou’ve anything on,” he 
answered. “I’ve a very good mind to go 
round and see Anna.” 


“Yes, do If I 


straight to 


were you I'd put it quite 
Ted Tell her that 
and that it is absolutely 


her, your 


chance has come, 


necessary that you take advantage of it. 
If she’s sensible she won't make a_ fuss. 
Besides, vou could be friends afterwards. 
Matrimony isn’t necessarily the end of 


evervthing 


U'll have to split with Anna when T get 


married, and I would,” said Charters 
berly, and his blue eves looked quite 
t! htly into hers. “I’ve led a_ pretty 


Kitty 
straight 


Rodney for 
She 


but, if I get 
my wife, I mean to run 
Clare shrugyed her shoulders. 
I don’t know what has 
Ted You behave 


taste f the 


come over you 
as if vou had got 


Nonconformist conscience 


Well, I don’t mind I’ve viven you your 
chance, and if vou don't take it I can’t do 
more I must begin to paddle my own 
canot I am thirty-eight, Ted Charters, 
ind this morning when [ looked in mv glass 
I ypeared to be every day and hour of it.” 
You don’t look it to-night, by Jove! I’ve 
never seen you look better.” 
She certainly seemed _ extraordinarily 


The 


was not 


voung and fresh rose fastening the 


lace at her breast softer and more 


de n hue than was her cheek 

I think I'll go round to Anna’s. You 
\ ldn’ e, I ppose ? ” hi Ided as he 
] i himself up from the lounge and 
t ‘ the ren I of a ¢ rette into the 
“ 

Not to-night, I think. You can give my 


love to Anna, if you like, and ask her why 
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now It’s a pity 


with her 


she never comes near me 
that she hasn’t had som« 
plays. It would have helped to fill up the 
There 
for the unattached 
suffragettes; Anna is too 
eood things of life to go in for the hunger- 


ICCCss 


nothing left 
to join the 
fond of the 


blank. appears to be 
now but 


and 


= 9 
strike 





cood night in the 


» have a complete 


hey bade one another 


casual manner of those wh 


mutual understanding, and who have no 
need to make any pretence or keep up any 
semblance of convention. 

As Charters was being conducted through 
the swing-doors by the liveried porter, Cyril 
Rodney, in evening dress, with a muffler 
about his throat, and in a light overcoat, 
a hansom. 


Charters as he 


jumped out of 
“THalio! ” 


“ Good-evening 


said 


passed 


“Good-evening. Is your sister alone?” 
asked Cyril, trying in vain to speak with 
indifference. “If she has people to dinner 
I won’t go up.” 

“ There’s 


ing together 


nobody there 
But I’m off. 
Charters was surprised to see 


We've heen eat 
"Night, Rodney 
tor it 
an hour when only 


him, 
was now half-past nine- 
friends would be 
drop in after dinner He 
feeling that his 
expected Rodney and had been glad there 


allowed or ex 
had 


sister | 


intimate 
pected to 
sort of uneasy 
fore to expedite his own departure 
But it was no 
Cl had long 
that, conducting her affair: 


actual business of his 


been a law lt 


unto herselt 
entirely on her 


own lines, she would permit no interference 


or criticism even from him 


He would have been still more amazed 
could he have witnessed the scene when 
( il Rodney entered his sister’s drawit 


room with all the assurance and privilege of 


an accepted lover. 


Clare's questions had set Charter 
seriously thinking He had now know 
Kathleen Rodney for several months, had 


become a frequent and familiar guest at the 


house in Hans Crescent, 1 he believed 


that Mrs. Rodney was quite favourable t 
his suit and was waiting for him to an 
nounce | intentior 

About Kathleen he wa not ) re, and 
it was this feeling of insecurity and uncer 
t t where | v concerned that 
piqued his interest and q kened ] eave! 
ne Hitherto he had d women ver 
ready to receive his attentions, for he had 


great personal attractions and a kind, win 


ning way with women that had undoubtedly 
smoothed his pathway through life. 

The gods had been good to Ted Charters, 
endowing him richly with most of the gifts 


and graces which women love. He had 
looks, health, high spirits, and the win. 


ning way. Yet now the years were passing, 
and he had found no anchorage 

Out in the open square he hailed a passing 
the address in St. John’s 
Wood at which he would find Anna Helder 

She lived alone in one of the smaller but 
very desirable that district, s 
popular among artists and literary people 
Possessed of an 


hundred a y 


taxi and gave 


houses in 
assured income of eight 
\ Holland, she eked It 
out with contributions to magazines, and 
comfort 


‘ar trom 


was able t live in considerable 
with two servants and 


Her 


dramatist, and she 


al page boy 

was to succeed as 
had had two one-act 
pieces accepted, one of which had attained 
he had had n 


considerable vovrue Yo t sne 
and she was still struggling 


ambition 


erious success 


nd hoping for it 


She was a woman with a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and she had had 
everal offers of marriage. But she had 


riven her heart to Ted Charters, and he had 
embittered het He had promised 
agail She would 


whole life 
and 
ive been quite willing to have shared her 
home and her means with him, for, though 
loved things in good style, she had 
Dutchwoman’s thrift about her 


could go withou 


her marriage again 
| 


well, and she 
th while 

it worth while 
selfish te 


never cared enough 


Ted Charters, but he was 
nd he had 


\ to think of giving up his fre 
dom unl \ to benefit consider 
t 1 disc ed the matter frank 


1 freely with Anna scores of times, 


he had nted out that what was sufficient 
to keep her in comfort and even modest 
luxury would simply mean sordid pov 
when shared 


Unfortunately for me, all our tastes are 


expensive he would \ “Don’t let us 

t. Anna. Better wait till my luck tums 

Something bound to turn up some day.” 
But ne r ever had turned up and 

Anna Helder’s youth had passed and lett 

her a red \ n wl e ton e now [ov 
ten re ted the bitterness of her soul 
Pondering on the whole big question 

affecting his future as the taxi rolled 
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***Kitty has accepted me, 
Aunt Julia’’’—». 695. 


hly from the 
, Charters made up his mind to make 


n breast of everything to Anna Helder, — c! 


for hie « ; 
for his making a rich marriage. 


woman of the world 


omed to a 


They had been ill 


certain amount of plain 


ing to each other all their lives, and tainl 

to the woman of the world he would you 
And he trusted to his luck to bring wond 

rough 

I little plan was knocked on the SI 


d, for, when he reached the pretty bijou there 


in Grove End Re ad, the 


' . 
ch had so often opened to admit him, 
s informed by the page-boy that his and 


green door maid 


Was out of town 
re ha ] 


ne gone 


wer, Herschell, the pi 


Anna lo 


“Oh!” said Charters, and his tone cet 
ly indicated relief 
have no idea when she 


No, thank vou. I 


Tomkins, do you “N 


GOLD 





Drawn by 
. &. Brock. 


he asked, but before the boy could 
rlour-maid and 
factotum of the house, who had been 


» point out to her that he could not in Miss Helder’s service for the past eleven 
to miss this chance which Clare had — years, came forward to explain. 
in his way ‘Miss Helder’s gone to Holland, sir—day 
would be exceedingly careful not to before yesterday. She had a telegram from 
on h rrowing affection for Kitty Utrecht.” 
but rather would he dwell exclu “Oh, indeed! What was in it, do you 
on the expediency—nay, the nece know, Herschell Anybody ill?’ 


es, sir. Mr. Heinrich 


Helder is very 


Then, of 
will return? I 
about 


course, 


er that she has not written to us 
1¢ has hardly had time, sir. No doubt 
will be a letter to-morrow,” said the 
“Can I get you anything, sir? ” 
think T’ll go round 
Dvner. It isn’t ten yet, and 
ro to bed early.” 


And, since she cot her 


she doesn’t 


new 
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secretary, I hear she is doing a lot more 


work. Before Miss Helder went away she 
was afraid that Mrs. Dyner was overdoing 
2." 

“Ah, very likely. She’s a wonderful old 


lady. Good-night, Herschell.” 

He slightly lifted his hat with the fine 
courtesy which he showed to every woman, 
and walked off. 

It was only three minutes’ walk to Mrs. 
Dyner’s door, and when he reached it he 
was rewarded by seeing the house quite com- 
fortably and invitingly lit up. 

He was shown into the dining-room by 
Angers, and there he found his aunt drink- 
ing cocoa and eating sandwiches in the 
company of a tall, angular person of dis- 
tressing plainness, regarded from his point 
of view. 

“Good-evening, Ted. 
and a cup of cocoa? 
We had a job to finish to-night, and we dis- 
pensed with the interruption of dining. Oh, 
I forgot. You haven’t met my new secre- 
tary. Miss Inman, Mr. Charters.” 

Charters made his salutation, and Eliza 
Inman, oddly confused, asked whether she 
might be excused. 

“Where did you pick up that oddity, Aunt 


Have a_ sandwich 


This is our dinner. 


Julia? And is there any reason on earth 
why she should be so plain?” 
“Oh, she’s all right, Ted. Estelle 


Rodney brought her to me. She’s a treasure 
—not in Kitty’s way, understand, but her 


and her 


capacity for work is enormous, 
gratitude is distressing.” 

“Umph! Tell me about Anna, Aunt 
Julia. And may I take a cigarette? Will 


she have sandwiches somewhere else, for I 
observe that she has left hers unfinished ? 
“Oh, she'll be all right. Ring, 
Angers will clear away, if you don’t really 
want anything. You’ve dined, I suppose 
“Yes, at Clare’s. What’s the matter with 
Uncle Heinrich Helder, Aunt Julia? Will 


” 


” 


and 


he peg out this time? 

“He may. Anyway, he has sent for Anna 
She was not very keen about going, but I 
persuaded her. Has she written?” 

“No; but I have just called there and 
heard the news. Probably she’ll be abroad 
for a good while.” 
“For some weeks I was 
Anna 


two 


n all likelihood 
rather glad the summons 
hasn’t herself lately 
ever going to marry, Ted? Marriage would 
be the of you ” 
“Marriage to the right person might, but 


came, for 


been Are you 


making of her and likewise 
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Anna and I will never run in double harness 
now, Aunt Julia. The time has gone for 
that.” 

“T am not sure that Anna takes that 
view,” said Mrs. Dyner, and her old eyes, 
fixed on her nephew’s handsome face, hada 
shrewd gleam in them. 

“T can’t help that. But I think she’s 
going to be sensible—at least, I hope so 
I’ve made up my mind that I'll marry 
Kathleen Rodney, if she’ll have me, and | 
mean to ask her soon.” 

“T thought as much. But I’m not sure, 
Ted, whether you are good enough for that 
sweet child—all purity and heart.” 

Charters received this criticism with un- 
usual meekness. 

“IT am certain that I’m not, Aunt Julia, 
but I’m turning over a new leaf. I have 
turned it since I knew her.” 

The old lady’s eyes softened as she 
listened to him. None could be readier than 
she to welcome even the feeblest strivings 
of the prodigal towards a better life. Her 
charity and kindliness never failed. She 
would give the benefit of the doubt even t 
the least deserving. 

“You would have been a better man, Ted, 
had you been apprenticed to a trade. I've 
always felt that you were just so much 
wasted material. The thing you call your 
work isn’t worthy of the name.” 

For a moment Charters had the grace to 
look ashamed of himself. 

“We haven’t had a chance, Aunt Ju—’ 
he began, but she stopped him with uplifted 
finger. 

“We are put into the world to make 
chances, my boy, and you have disgracefull) 
But don’t let us recriminate 
this marriage of yours—have you 
Kitty feels towards you, 


wasted ye urs. 
About 
any idea 
Ted?” 

His face flushed. 

“T can’t answer that question, Aunt 
Julia. After all, a chap hasn’t the right— 
has he?—to jump to a conclusi I’m 
going to try my luck, that’s al). And l 
think I’ll get it settled up, if possible, 
before Anna comes back. I have a standing 
invitation to Hans Crescent to Junch on the 
I think I’ll take the plunge te 


how 


Sundays. 
morrow.” 

“You'll come along in the evening, then, 
and let me know the result,” she said with 
“ After all, it was | 
But for me, neither 

have known the 


undisguised eagerness 
Kittv 


would 


who discovered 


ov nor Clare 
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arness Rodneys, and sometimes, I assure you, I After a bit I got hold of Kitty, and I 
ne for have my qualms.” asked if she would take a turn in the Park 
They haven't suffered any great hurt as with me. It was in the Gardens—in one 
s that vet. Aunt Ju, and you can’t deny that Clare of Peter Pan’s corners—where I ventured. 
| eyes, has given value. Of course, she has intro- And bless her heart !—she said ‘ Yes.’” 
hada duced them to a few outsiders. But then, “She does care for you, then? ” 
hey would have had their innings at any “TI think so. At least, she has promised 
she’s st.” to let me try to make her.” 
pe s It was a fact which Mrs. Dyner could not “Then did you go back and tell them? ” 
marr ieny. After her nephew left her she sat a “We haven't said a word yet. She wants 
and | long time, pondering on all the complex we both want—to keep it to ourselves 
hinery of human life and nature— for a day or two. After the world gets 
t sure always to her a fascinating theme. hold ef things they lose something, Aunt 
r that Next day seemed long to her. She was 5a.” 
even tempted, the afternoon being fine, to “f am vrateful for your confidence, Ted. 
th up take a cab to Hans Crescent and pay a And will she come and see me? ” 
somewhat tardy call. But she restrained * To-morrow We have trysted to mect 
her eager curiosity, and she was rewarded’ kere at tea-time,” he answered unblush- 
ave by a visit from Charters about ten o’clock ingly. 
hat evening. Che old lady laughed. 
is sh She gathered from his radiant face that “The presumption! To make my house 
r thar all was well the moment he entered the a rendezvous! But I forgive you. So not 
riVINg room a soul knows except me? Are you sure 
Her Kitty has accepted me, Aunt Julia, and Esteile doesu’t suspect? Yon are a pair 
. a the first bit of honest luck I’ve had in a of sharp eyes, Ted!” 
ven t lue moon is mine to-night! ” “They are. I’m jolly well afraid of 
He bent over and kissed her hand, but’ Estelle Rodney, Aunt Ju—and no man 
1, Te she drew down his fair head and touched would look at her.” 
l'y s cheek. Her old eyes were full of “Oh, nonsense! She has fine looks.” 
n rs “Of a kind—but cold as the North Pole,” 
your Bless you, boy! I like the note in your he asserted boldly. “Don’t let us talk 
( It makes me young again! Sit about her. T’ve no room for anything in 
race t lown and tell me every single thing about the world to-night except Kitty.” 
it.” After he had gone Mrs. Dyner, moved 
There isn’t much to tell There was by an odd impulse, made one remark to 
plifted rowd at lunch, you know Clare had her secretary 
1 Mrs. Rodney that she must get noted “That is the man Kitty Rodney will 
mak r something, and they had decided on marry—mark my words.” 
ful Sunday lunches You would have’ been “T don’t like him,” answered Eliza Inman 
tprised at the people who were there. rimly. 
o- [END OF CHAPTER SIXTEEN] 
Aunt 
right— 
And I 
anding 
shen 














THE CARE OF THE HOME 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 





7 1s probable that the majority ol my po tponed to a more tavourable occaslor 
1 


readers —for | know trom confidential and three times the proverbial nine will be 
correspondence that THe Quiver num- required to repair the neglected damage! 


bers many excellent housewives amongst 


its thousands of subscribers—have already Small Replacements 


completed the spring cleaning which un Phere is no use in continuing to enumerate 
written law of housewifery demands must the dire sequences of such a short-sight 
take place at this season of the year. Spot policy, because most housewives have, 


some time or other, found out for then- 





less paint, crisp dainty hangings, and sum 
mer furnishings have taken the place of elves the predicaments in which su 
heavy draperies and the smoke-soiled trim methods have placed them. <A little practi 
mings which follow inevitably in the train advice as to how to avoid falling int 
of climatic conditions and the use ot soft lomestic traps will probably be more use- 
coal with which we heat our rooms in thi ful, and if the particular line of trouble 
country. It is a real pleasure to open cuy not touched upon in this article, valued « 
board doors and look upon the orderly cor respondents, and those of my readers wit 
tents of the shelve to wander trom one whom | am not yet in personal touch, knov 
room to another and mark the satista that 1 am only too pleased at any time 
tory results of our efforts—to feel, in fact, help them to the best of n 
that the winter, with its accumulations ot Let us first consider the of tl 
dust and smoke, is over, and that summer “ untortunate accidents”? which = are 
ind sunshine are at hand. ich common occurrence in the regions 0! 
he questions that naturally arise at su the kitchen and pantry When engaging 
a time are: ‘ How can this delighttul state a maid the mistress should impress up 
of things be maintained, and why is it nece her the importance of at once reporting 4 
sary for the house ever to look otherwise breakage or accident of any kind. One has 
than it does at this minute Deep down — to be exceedingly firm and insistent in order 
in her heart every woman knows. the to have this command obeyed, for no culpnt 
answers: * Daily upkeep, immediate atten likes confessing, and it rests a great deal 
tion to all the tri l wears and tears, un with the mistress, and her manner of recels 
verving devotion to housewifely duties, ing the information, as to whether she 1s 
all the hundreds of ‘ stitches in time’ and told of the mishap or not If the maid 
repairs and replacements.”’ It is by thes« knows that her mistress will fly into a Tag 
meal only that a house can be run to or—and this is even worse—treat her ne\ 
ippeal the | vn as sprinj with scathing resentment, as if the girl ha 
leant had ly been « pleted on thi purposely done her a personal injury, 3s It 
receadl Cy ! \l : ny of us are unnatural that the trace of the accident 
hap lucky individuals, content to let are hid 1 and nothing is said Don 
t ide and drift Phe “one stitch’? maids are particularly adept at breaking 
that would have taken just two minutes wa plates, dishes, and glasses, 1t is true, not 
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mention more serious damages that a 

—— vy-handed Phyllis can impart to chet 

1 silver when it is being cleaned, or by 

lowing the spoons and forks to fall on 

| stone floor every time she washes up the 

e-room silver. But scolding never stops 

| ese occurrences In fact, wrath only pro 

es trouble tor the maid, who 

} ugh eer fright and nervousness is apt 
Tat? become more and more unfortunate. 

Q \ Some mistresses think that they can make 


C) id responsible for breakages but un 
ss there is an agreement to this ettect at 

OME time the servant is engaged, or the mis 
: ss can prove that the damage has been 

m spite or temper, she cannot claim 

cost of replacement or repairing of 


wh broken or damaged articles. Ihe only 


in which a full complement of house 
ckery and glass can be maintained 
replace every article as soon as possible 
it is rendered unusable here is not, 
rs a rule, any difficulty in matching any 
piece of a set,’’ because the majority 
vives now preter to use “ stot k 
terns’ rather than have the expense 
lay of having duplicate plates, et 
‘to replace those that are broken, 
costs only a few pence—unless_ the 
is of exceptionally fine quality—to 
ke good a sinele’ breakage. Po be 
lenly confronted with the fact that you 
twenty people coming to tea and only 
iplete ¢ ups and saucers, is not only 
mely disconcerting, but the cost of 
so many pieces of crockery at one 


Is considerable maid tails 


So if your 
ep you apprised of her occasional mi 
1 these «will cur, however care 
she may be—explain the facts of thi 
her, firmly but kindly, and ask het 
pb you by keeping you informed ot the 


your belonging 


The Foliyof Hoarding Useless Lumber 


Mimost all women are at heart hoarders 
ibers of unusable articl Sentiment, 
ret conviction that some day it 

In usetul,”” « urages this accu 

t lumber ind | know otherwise 

ble housewive vho year alter 

C spriu lea time spend hours in 
ind resto ill kinds ot rubbish 


OF 
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accommodation, why take up valuable space 
with cracked rusty cake-tins, dis- 
used saucepans, leaky fish-kettles, and the 
like ? 


ot a 


moulds, 


How often does one see half the shelf 
pantry with 


handles, teapots with « hipped spouts, muffin 


occupied cups minus 


dishes without lids, cracked glass dishes, et« 


ete Kither they are covered with a film 


of dust or someone has to wash and keep 
If unfit 
for use in one’s own family, they may be 
very acceptable to some poorer persons to 


them clean, and to what purpose ? 


whom a chipped plate is every whit as use- 
ful as a perfect specimen; and if of no use 
to anyone, let the rubbish be consigned to 
the dust-bin to make room for other usable 
articles, 


The Care of Furniture 
Has it ever occurred to you that the state 


ot your turniture is a very clear index to 
your character as a housewife The build 
ot your chairs and tables may be old- 
fashioned—old in the sense of well-worn, 


not to be confused with cherished antique 
but if unscratched, 
and blemishes, they can be made an 


iree Irom 


possessions 
stain 
absolute joy tu those who appreciate the 
ever-changing lights and shadows caught 


y 
and retlected on the polished surlace of the 
beautiful wood used in the construction. 


rhe 


is to smear it with a prepared cream, to rub 


prevalent idea of cleaning furniture 


this with a duster, and finally polish it with 
With what For a 
ll is well, but very soon, especially it 


a soft rag. result ? few 


hours a 
the weather be damp, the polish has vanished 


and only a dull surface, freely sprinkled with 
finger marks, remains. Try this method 
and notice the different ettect Put some 
cold tea into a basin and lay some pieces of 
old linen or other soft rags in it. Squeeze 
all supertluous liquor out, and rub the sur- 
face of the wood thoroughly and systematic- 
ally with the pads. Crevices in carved or 
ornamented wood can be cleaned with a 


small soft brush dipped in tea, and very tiny 


intersti can be reached by means of a 
piece of cotton-wool wrapped und a pen- 
holdet It the furniture has been treated 
with “cream” for a long time, hard rubbing 


will be necessary 


enty o 


ind | { elbow grease 

to remove the accumulation of dirt and iat 
nd the tea washings may have to be re- 
peated several times before a clean spark- 
Ing urface has been regain l. 
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One often sees bad dents and bruises in 
the backs of fine old chairs, and these should 
be treated in this Clean the 
thoroughly first, then make a pad of several 
paper, in 


way : wood 


thicknesses of stout brown soak 
warm water, and lay over the damaged part. 
Take a warm iron and hold it over the paper 
until all the moisture has disappeared. I 
need hardly remind my readers that a hol 
iron will only make matters worse; very 
gradual and slow heat is necessary to swell 
the moistened and fill the dent. 
If the bruises are of long standing and the 
surface of the wood has become very hard 


it is probable that two, or even 


wood in 


with age, 
three, applications of heat may be neces- 


sary. Slight scratches yield to an anointing 
with boiled linseed oil. This should be 
dabbed on and left to soak in for twelve 
hours; then polish with equal parts of 
linseed oil and turpentine. 
How to Eradicate Worms in Wood 
These little pests often appear, appar 
ently without any just cause, in treasured 


belongings. Once they take up their abode, 
it to them to 
cuate, and only the closest scrutiny 
them 


is very difficult induce eva 


and 
prompt from 


spreading to every piece of furniture in the 


measures Can prevent 


room. The safest method of exterminating 
them is to send the chair or table to be fumi- 
gated or baked in a specially built oven; 
if this is not possible, or but one or two 
be 


dispersed by drenching the wood in paraffin 


little holes are visible, the worms may 


or, better still, standing the affected part in 
Paraffin is, of very 
this treatment should 
only be carried out by a responsible person 


a paraffin bath. 
inflammable, 


course, 


and 
and, if possible, in an outhouse or garden. 


Floors and Carpets 

The old-fashioned custom of completely 
covering our floors with closely fitted « arpets 
by the 
bordered 


been 
method using 
with a surround of linoleum, parquet floor 


has now more 


squares 


super seded 
modern of 


I< 


stained boar 
bedroom or 


ing, or It is quite easy to 


Stain a sitting-room surround, 
after which the upkeep consists of a daily 
dusting, and once a week a polish with some 
approved preparation. Before the boards are 
be thoroughly 
Ink stains can be removed by an application 


ot of salt (b 


stained they must cleaned 


of salts lemon, or th 


spirits 
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poison), and grease marks yield to a paste 
Rub- 
bing with sand-paper will remove slight 
discolorations, and the whole surface to be 
stained should be well rubbed as a final pre- 


made of fuller’s-earth and benzine. 


A good cleansing mixture is made 
by dissolving 1 lb. of soda and a penny: 
worth of chloride of lime in 3 quarts of boil: 
ing water, and diluting this to the required 
strength. One of the most permanent stains, 
and one that improves rather than dete. 
riorates with age, is to paint the boards with 
boiled linseed oil. Three or four coats are 
usually sufficient to produce the required 
colour. Whilst applying this or any other 
stain to. boards, hold a piece of stiff card- 
board against the painted skirting to pro- 
tect it from damage. 

Tiled floors can be kept in perfect order 
by rubbing them with a cloth dipped ir 
skim-milk every other day. If old and dry 
looking, try rubbing them with a few deops 


paration. 


of linseed oil. 

India matting is a favourite hard-wearing 
passage carpeting, and it is also useful for 
the of romping 
school-children. It should be scrubbed with 
bran water and a good soap powder. 

In the matter of carpets it must be borne 
“‘what is sauce for the goos 
Dam} 


tea-leaves and salt are very efficacious 


nurseries and bedrooms 


in mind that 
ilways sauce for the gander.” 


Is nol 


cleansing and restoring the colour of short- 
piled Kidderminsters, the new 
art carpets, and druggets, but they onl 
log and destroy Turkish, Indian, and other 
similar floor coverings. The daily use 0 
a carpet sweeper helps to keep almost ever 
kind of carpet clean, and the more moder! 
vacuum cleaners are a truly splendid i 


Brussels, 


vention 
Washing a carpet with prepared soap will 
restore its colour in a marvellous way, but 
it should be well rubbed and dried after the 
nothing rots a carpet 0 
disastrously than letting 
A very good home-m 
cleansing mixture made follows 
Shred 1 Ib. of soap, put it into a Jar, add 
4 Ib. of soda, cover with water, and stan 
in the oven until the soap and soda have 
Turn into a pail, add 1 0z 
ot water. 


carpet 


nore 
10Ie 


proc ess, for 
quickly and 
remain damp. 


1S as 


dissolved. 
nitric acid and 1 gal. warm Mix 
well. Scrub the with the liquor 
drying each portion thoroughly before the 


next is commenced. 





Fig. 


1.—Clematis Design for Dress Panel. 
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MONICA WHITLEY 


I 1 littl racti The centre is edged 
i rit ul res 241 s 
It is a 16 Incl 
nt I j; sa iful dl n of bi : 
Chin inte | ilk o1 uze lamp-shad 
i i as t | re inted chictly 1 ue with yellow 
ot id if ( 1 Lore 1 brow beaks 


1 candl i i darker s d the tlowers 
i. 3 ) l 
‘ t | res i pret Ik doily whi woul 
( eginner to coy Phe larges 
‘ t tt is dark blue wit Ol marl 
‘ ntiorty i 5. 1 miediun ed o1 lu een with 
chai row markin 1 1 small on red 
l kings | seall 
lot cal Mie 1 ad 1 s ded ree 
( l t1 dl | i Peter Pan collar in white China 
‘ vhil lk, \ conventional ce mo ot yp ics 
colours | ribbons This is qu le to « 
Lit | re out, the OV bel i 1 incl the 
( l Ss ics ol I 1 
‘ ‘ owers | shi tw littl Iwate 
] to squat Gi va ires on a l round = of 
ny : 
ite Chi » Ol mia 1 she | l 
( ot berries kk o do t parent painting, but it 1s 
carricd 1 quite beyond 1 \\ , 1 can't even draw 
t leaves in a flower, not to mention painting on 
ribbens in Well, even with no previous art traming 
1 | 0 thre woulk e transparent painter necd not 
pre ( ill | the first place, designs need 
is « fore, ot be original There are any number of 
hr flower studies obtainabl 
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i > I of natural s dine | 
1 outh ‘ \\ dart red nad filled 


the centy 


1 ’ 
r | woul iv, procut 
t tl kind ting 


Required 





I il | iT t ord 
t ddi W) olas 
Fig ‘ ttl | ‘ ] 
] + ) 
ind it Is an easy matter to ti ‘ ‘ outtit is 
design Many of the transters ldots il [vor lack N ll 
embroidery are also quite suitable tor 1 li , brown madder. orat 
It must be contessed that naturalist ndyvke brown, Hooke reen, emet 
flower designs do certainly present ditt l n, s 11 n blue. scarlet 1 
t1 in the way of shadu to the amateur mon Llow ce It raw sienna 
and the panel in Fig. 1 needs a practi raw out r, ¢ ' m 
eye and hand tor. succes But there 1 | ! led I Ni oO 
a large selection of pretty, conventional | l tor outhnm : 1 Nos. 2 
designs in which the colours may be t for livi 0 \ palette or old plat 


and ry little gestion ot hadu i wanted on whi to mix the colours 
nece ary \ 
pleasing variet 


of light ane 
S| ad¢ l e) 


ing some leave 
itirely dark 


and others light 


, 
and othe ay 
1) ¢ ( ( 1h lf 
] { ind thre 





Dut they might r- } ye 
qjuite well have . sft om / ‘ 4 i Mk ez 4 , begat 


oral Phere Fig. 3 Table-centre with Pretty Design of Berries and Leaves. 





jar of watcr, a 
saucer tor tl 
medium, and 


me cle 


; ’ 
an cotton 


( rbon 
v,red, 

lue), blotti 
H ”’ pen- 


S e also 
Applying the 
Design 
Have your de- 
lrawn out in Indi 
or in the torm ol 


e following wa 


paper 


ign over it. Phen 
er the top and 
d with = fine 
nilliners’ } 
re t fabric Is ¢ 
ving decided on 
to 1 now oO ¢ 
darker shade of ea 
on, thi should 
; i very littl 
y i bu fo 
r 
. enti il ce Iivn 
1 ld iY quit 
‘A t I] Is 
-s eable in th 


While it) may 
bolder ton 


ventional 


> I one, 
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4.—Design suitable for a Lamp-shade. 


ink « tracin vell with the paint. Give the 
transter, and it it ru twist to get a fine point, then, atter 
terial proceed ( are piece of material, put 
ect of 1 t outline Very little medium must 
| 1} | d the paint must be very dry 
! t mia ‘ lo Exactly the right consist- 

t ‘ kk onl ( iuged by practice, 
\\ outlining is completed, take out 
wn ; lillikar { remove the silk or other fabric, 
nl tretched na piece of whit blotting paper on 
one , t 1. Hold up the silk to the light, 
1 outline \ ec outlines are not quite clear on 
Yor a naturalisti t wrong side, stretch the tabric over the 


blotting - paper and 
touch them up. Then 
remove it, pin on a 
clean blot- 


ting - paper it the 


first one is stained 
(though this is not 
usual), and stretch 
the silk over with 

t right side up- 


ds lhe 


material 


ifficiently 


= met out 
board nad 


it by means ol 

Fig. 5 Dainty Doily. carbon paper, This 

may be red, yellow, 

out the 1 ! to 1 colours to be 
No, « r Me | nti lake a piece of tissue 

ly 1 oO sm colouring 
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Fig. 6.—Pretty Peter Pan Collar. 


matter as you can, so that the paper 1s 
very dry. Then place it over the material 
with the design on the top, and go over th 
lines with the tine point of an “ TL’? pencil 
Stretch the silk over blotting-paper and out 


line the design with colour as just deseribed 


Laying on the Colour 

Mix your colours with water, a Iittl 
thinner than betore, but still use the bru 
very dry—No. 2 or No, 3 brush is suitabl 
ry the colours before applying them to 
the design. For any parts which are to be 
shaded, wash in the pale t shade first, boldly 
going close up to the outline, but not over 


it. Put in the darker shades when the first 


is almost dry Leave the high lights un 
painted, This is a distinctive feature of 
transparent painting. In Fig. 4 the breasts of 


the birds are lett uncoloured except tor 
little flecks of yellow 

Be very sure of your tints betore layin 
them on, as they cannot be altered atter 
wards If they look thick and opaque when 


held up to the light, take a clean, wet brush, 


wash over the parts, and press between two 
hneects of blottin } per 
Remember always to wash and dry the 


brus! 


1 betore dipping in medium 

Phe colours dry vei quickly It the wrong 
side require it, it may be touched up a 
little, to make it exactly like the right side, 


but very little of this should be neve il 


Ihe finished articles will not wash, but 
they may be dry-cleaned very successfull 

Phe specimens illustrated are kindly lent 
by Mrs. Lilley, of the Regent Art Studi 
119 Kegent Street, W., who supplies all 
materials, paints, medium, designs, et 
The writer of this article will answer an 
inquiries on the subject. Correspondents 
should enclose a stamped addressed envelope 
for reply, and should address their letters 
to Miss Monica Whitley, clo THE QUIVER 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Fig. 7.—Kate Greenaway Design. 
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THE HEALTH IN SPRING-TIME 


On Feeling “ Run Down 


” 


By Dr. JOAN GILCHRIST 


ERHAPS there is no expression so 
frequently employed in regard to a 
rather vague condition of ill-health as that 
of being “‘ run down.”’ The phrase implies 
a condition of weakness and want of tone 
which is not actually associated with disease 
of any part of the body nor with any acute 
illness, but which is nevertheless very real 
indeed to the sufferer. 

The term takes its origin, as is evident, 
from the action of clockwork at the end of 
its spring, and signifies in the person affected 
a reduction of the healthy activity of the 
bodily functions, though those most notice- 
able, both to the person affected and also 


+} 


to the onlooker, are generally the nervous 


symptoms. 

This condition of being “ run down” 
shows itself mainly in a feeling of listlessness 
and lack of energy both mental and physical, 
and a too easily induced sense of fatigue 
a short walk being enough to bring on an 
amount of fatigue altogether out of propor- 
tion to the exercise taken, thus resembling 

mvalescence after some acute fever. There 
is also a want of efficiency in work, a loss of 
the power to enjoy life, and a lack of interest 
in the world around—that joie de vivre of 

ur vivacious neighbours. There develops, 
too, even among the most sanguine, a 
tendency to worry over and magnify tritles 

id to dwell on anxieties Sleeplessness, 
want of appetite and irritability of temper 
become very marked features of this con 
dition, and as the days go on work that 
before was more or less easily overtaken 
becomes something of a burden. 


Some Causes 
The effect of drudgery on body and spirit. 
The daily life of most of us, taking things all 


und, is for the greater part occupied with 
the performance of duties which are not 
exactly associated with pleasure nor even 
with visible or immediate profit Now, the 
ettect on the mind of a life of drudgery and 
untelieved monotony is such that in time the 
body itself becomes affe: ted and will cease 
to adequately perform its functions, and it 


this way the general health and tone are 
lowered 

Overwork.—Exhaustion, too, from over- 
work, physical or mental, resulting in an 
overdraft on Nature’s reserve of energy, if 
long continued, will eventually lead to this 
condition of lowered vitality. This renders 
the body more than usually susceptible to 
disease and infection from surroundings, and 
a chronic state of ill-health is thus easily 
engendered. 

Insufficient sleep.— One of the most fruitful 
causes of being “‘ below par”’ is insufficient 
sleep. The body and nerves deprived of 
a sufficient number of hours’ sleep are not 
properly restored and built up for the 
strain of the day’s work. This is another 
way ol calling on one’s reserve force, and it 
cannot always be done with impunity. At 
first it may not be serious, but it tends at 
length to lower the resisting power of the 
healthy body to the action of disease germs 
in the air, and the individual who _per- 
sistently does with too short a recuperative 
time in bed falls an easy victim to illnesses 
of various kinds. 

Chis condition of being ‘“‘run down”’ is met 
with in all classes of society, upper, middle 
and working class, during spring, especially 
after along and severe winter. The lassitude 
and tired feeling is a common experience 
with us all when the first days of spring, with 
their warm, moist winds and bright sunshine, 
burst on us and mercilessly show up the 
dust of our rooms and the shabbiness of our 
wardrobe We ourselves seem indeed to be 
part and parcel of that dust and shabbiness, 
so out of sorts, tired, and enervated are we 
In part this is due to the soft, balmy, damp 
atmosphe re which has so suddenly replaced 
the bracing cold to which we have accus- 
tomed ourselves, and to which Nature has 
assisted our body to adapt itselt 

Not only do all classes suffer, but all ages 
from childhood onwards—the business man 
and his cighteen-year-old typist, the schoolgirl 
and her middle-aged head-mistress, the work- 
ing man and his employer, all are liable to 
feel ‘run down” in the early spring months 
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About the Bishop, the Girl, and the Preacher 


By MILDRED HILL 


1 per telegraph boy whirled up t thy rom Edinburgh at post-haste as soon as 
vicarage, leant his bicycle against the she heard of Arthur’s breakdown. 

dl. and rang an imperative summons IXcep him quiet and cheerful for a few 

m the bell, heedl ot the bulletin affixed lay ind on no account tell him any parish 

side panel t tl door and 1 1 t] t might be a bother to him, or I 

blinds in the upper 1 m Il not vouch for the consequences,’ he had 

| unseemly slashing of the bell in that vil his hand kindly on the girl's 

re all alike stepped 1 ilder If you obey my injunctions I 

and spol in low accents, brought have every hope you will be able to take 

id-of-al rk spe ily to the door im hor with vou in about a fortnight’s 

ip reprimand on_ het ally tit to complete the cure Anything that 

l him about his people by all means 


f a telegram nto silence t hi ki as I firmly believe he is a bit 

rds witl hicl izzie h d hearted, and good news will act like 

| to receive the trender vhoevet 1 t I don’t think you need be anxious 

s might be. She motioned to t t hi if only you can keep trouble 
inside the door nd takin the iy trot im, but | wouldn’t answer for 

envelope in her hand forgettu the « sequences if ill news reached his 

es the housel per had adi Ile is highly strung and so anxious 


er to use a ti ran quickly up t r over his work.’’ Then he added 
wked gently on the « r of t] mile You have every reason to 
m with th 1 blind ” pI tof your brother. IT hope he will be 


| rowa pened immediately by a | vears tor the great work he is 
| 1 str t bl ! whi ere are not many as good as he 
' , 
if was what the doctor had said only an 
: enveloy e is he stepped into his motor and 
the r b her bet 1 off n the street, and Rob had 
ive \ 1 t red by his visit But now, that 
She {1 t ram had brought the most worry- 
i 
1 tl \ os] l service had long been arranged 
Robina r Rob her brothe rt MeOorros After Arthur’s sudden col 
Iked to nalit t previous service he had tound 
| t re n the 1 { { vrite to an old friend-—the only 
iilable at that time ot year 
| ! 1 tot the Sunday services, and the know 
\ little wv +) a that James would see things through 
enabled the doctor to keep 
, { \ 


jul rest. ¢ | | telegram had brought the news 


) { a had developed intluenza, and 
Rob : to think of w t { ibly be with them on 
\rt | S t \ now Saturday night, and 


Art told her, when he explained that 


relief to me. Tf Jim 
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r tl " 3 : | rd of the vi , reakd ; ~ae 
tl t another man | uld ask to come.” taking each { ; = Gan? 
Rob ! einel into the street urpr visit. that 1] micht learn how % 
1 } Tt eS Wel te | . | et : bet 





, I nw } t commencing to pre ik le 
¢ tor an almost fatal attack of s rlet the Rev. Arti Gi b ind 
fey 1 faced the problem every Way disappointed w 1 tall you curate 
Wh rw she turned it about, the tact fair curly e out ot tl estrv a 
rem Jim could not come, and Arthur knelt down q ly in his plac 
must \ The sery s mostly choral, and 1 

\ the problem st 1 unsolved, Robina = | s were read by a chu varden, s 

» back into the sick mans I 1 was not until 1 your tranger mou 
wher irkened \ lows mercifully hid into the pulpit that he paid mot ttent 
vy ti of emoti on her face to him than to wonder why the vicar 

What a slash thet it the bell!” ibsent 
\ I was ifraid it might be It was t that h ticed the curat 
1 m t vy | couldn't come ingularly b lookit with fa 

| we that he looked agitated. Sh too prett ol mal i williant col 
went his sick 1 ed her cool whit uggested « ti te i or 
| er | bor 1 " ressu manne! is certain] t nervou 

S old boy . | and what u And \ wal | the Bis 
it n itically t t; buti | of youtl 

/ | ot ¢ ‘ Dut you | I mad ou ing voice, t uth 
dl t | fob. what a mightmare U it last pre there wa ibt, at 
= \ \ I ted into the rami t into people, t fort 
| l saw 1 i 4 ot 1 lect tot is the heavy bur 
: I | to ft et ev 1 | eir 1 Phe | spol 
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room with glowing cheeks and 
il eyes 
How did the service go off, Rob the 
nan asked, looking admiringly at his 
r’s sweet face “Tlow early you are 
I slipped out quickly,”’ Robina answered 
ch was so full, and so were the 
s—there must have 


nd collection.” 


at did Jame s 
h about: ’ 
Ih, the sermon was 


it the Hall Fund,” 


I ied, going 
. ie fire and 
¢ it into a_ bright 
xpect he will be 
e me—ol course = 
» lun 
k not Robina 
red She was 
with her face 
one little foot 
the tender. 
le has rather an ** He noticed that the curate was 
1 cold Robina singularly boyish-looking.”’ 
ied It wouldn't 
l for you to see him He's quite 1 key to the puzzle Robina liked his 
to come triend 
wed a desponding sigh. The suggestion pleased him, and as he 
ld have liked a talk with him,” watched the firelight flickering on the walls, 
tiully but [ mustn't grumblk and listened to the strains of singing, he 
S » hear the singing as | lay here planned a happy future for his bonnie sistet 
t shut my eyes and pictured th for James was young and good-looking, and 
le in their accustomed seats. IT had t vicar of a large and beautiful church 
he went « that James He w | prettv, clever Rob to marry 
turn up Somehow L feel more ln Ilow willingly he would give 
l v he beer her into the care of his friend. 
tL ran to the be nd ki her Hle could nost hear the Wedding March 
1 the ly in his ears when Rob slipped back 
to hay linner up here wit! hurch. The soft light in her blue eyes 
ul Wo you're very mod and 1 rich colour in her cheeks as she 
t excited,” | It down by his side contirmed his betiet. 
* Arthur was anxious for his Art lept healthily that night. 
r to go and hear James preach, “ve had such a good night,’ was her. 
ul he wished to again b ‘ a RKob iresh as the 
permit Li t » to servic lyr t him his correspondence. 
tter for Mi John to ha feel ail lar humbug lying here Do 
t hou k ti doctor will let me get up 
Nv ike Robina to be SO elt Lay 
] l n tl ubject | ly think he will for a day or 
we | ) Ix i vered You have a little 
1 K-room. At la he t ur t mornin nd look more like 
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fhe letter appeared to move Robina even The bright face with those shining eves 
than her brother; the tears ran down had lived before his vision ever since yester- 
e as she read it day, and the eager young voice was still 
It's made me teel a new creature,”” said uunding in his ears as he rang the bell 
\ ; Macdonald has always seemed so Lizzie received him nervously. 
-ot at. To think that my illness wa Che doctor is with master, my lord,” 
to bring such blessing to him! How good she ud, in a very grand manner, ‘“ but I 
is' You'll have to write and tell James will tell Miss Robina you are here.” 
it vive him = great jov, deat She showed him proudly into the wee 
drawing-room looking out into a tiny patch 
is more than satisfied with of garden, and went to tell Robina. 
his patient's improvement when he came he Bishop walked round the room, look- 
morning's visit ing at the photographs 
Your pretty sister is a good nurse,”” he Qn the mantelpiece was a_ full-length 
ovingh “Tf you go on like this | portrait of a girl with masses of long, thick 
‘ up in rtwo. | hear hair and frank, open eyes. The Bishop took 
la fine preacher vesterday, ”’ he went it to the window and looked keenly into the 
¢ by the bed, prepared tor a litth peaking face 
Who was the vou chap ‘1 declare!” he said aloud, “ it is the 
college triend of mine Arthu image of the preacher, except for het beauti- 
who has a bi iving in Man ful hair I have it! Of course, they are 
tw! ! 
ildn't have t wht he was old \t that moment:the door opened and Rob 
t i\ liv { ill account came swiftly in She saw her photograph 
ha boy in the Bishop’s hand, but did not note his 
looked puzzled start of surprise, so spoke quite naturally 





*** Then it was I prea ved at 


Si Mary's yesterd he uid ~ (lo 
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“ That was taken before I had scarlet 


fever she said 

The Bishop put the photo back on thi 
mantelpiece, then turned to the virl His 
face was rather stern 

‘Then it was your who preached at St 
Mary’s yesterday ?”’ he said. 

The colour flooded the girl’s face, and thi 
tears came quickly into her eyes. 

Oh, please don't be angry,” she said 


‘it was so terrible, for the preac her failed 
at the last minute; the doctor had warned 
me so particularly not to worry Arthur, 
and he would have gone to the = service 
if he had died there. What was I to do 

I prayed about it ever so much nearly 
all night, and God seemed to say I might 
do it for my brother’s sake. I never, never 


want to again.” 


sje 


The Bishop looked very stern; it w ' 
grave matter. 
I was at the church,”’ he said. “ 1 
anyone else know you did it 
No,”’ Rob answered very softly 
Does not even your brother know 
“Oh, no! Rob answered quickly. I 
wouldn't let him know for anythin 
But haven't you thought that 
will describe the preacher as ditterent 
his expected friend, and he'll tind out 
I hadn't thought of ail that Rob il 
muserably 
Phe Bishop looked up at the t fa 


from which the gladness had fled, and some 
chord in his heart, which no woman had eyer 
touched before, started vibrating. She was 
the enormity of 
her guilt had never occurred to her, her only 
thought had been the spirit of devotion to 
a loved brother. 


© innocently fair and pure ; 


The Bishop thought again of the power 


of the preacher's words. Surely the hand 


of God had been in it. Why should fe 
judge 

Again the heroism of the act appealed to 
him To face that large congregation—it 


ourage of the greatest order, impossible 
and devotion. To be 


sighed 


save for her innocence 


loved like that! he 
When at last he 
ence in his tor 


spoke there was rever- 
ics and a tender gentleness in 


his manner 


You are acquitted,” he said, with a 
smile, “and if you will let me see your 
brother, | can make it right with him. I wil 


you asked an unlicensed preacher to take 
the service, but the re been so to 
‘ iat I am satisfied.” 
nk you!’ Robina said quietly. That 


ults have 


ll, save tor the eloquent look of gratitude 
in het ect, tear-dimmed eyes, 
<je 
he Ui pretty wife never preaches 
She is constantly required to speak 
( ible classes and other meet 
i but her words have never more power 
than in her first sermon at St. Mary’s. 
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ie British father to bl for t 
that hi daughtes do het I TY\ 
Would the French tem of the Dot 
work better I] mewhat vexed que 
tion Is treated with 1 noand brightne 
by Mi Amy bB. Bat Mm, titauhs 4 
May Girl's Real irticle entitled 
The Demand t the Do \ prize 


3 thi Wil thi iIssuc ¢ the Go 
Rea contains the first instalment of 
new serial story, and atford t 
opportunity tor new cle to comm ) 
subscribe Phe reall d bheati I 
irls are lamentably tew 1 ilst so mn 


ENDOW 


THEIR DAUGHTERS! 


deleterious reading is on the market it 1s 
worth while to encourage a ] ublication like 
the Gis Reali that contains such a 


ires. of peculiar 


Phe Valley of Drean the new serial, 

is by Mi Ie. EE. Cowper, and deals with a 

healt | tical Enelish girl who suddenly 

Is herselt face to face with the mediaval 

wrstitions of “the valley of dreams” i 
Gruen! 

\ feature of the ma ine is the monthly 

le « Careers for Girl and advice Is 

ered to readers on careers, health, the 

toilet, music, amateur dramatics, cookery, 
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The Iron Hand of Circumstance 


Ling all mv re I I have been tollow 
eo Mrs. Geo. de Horne Vaizev's ser 
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t times without pur se is worse for many who s 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 
1 that 1 t wat tra Yet it is not all a matter of 


y demonstrate 

3 4 
: st thing when w ur ¢ Lhe law ot compensation comes 
s. Tl me | In spite of the inclemency 
\ ‘ sis r, we generally reap what we 
ly ble ‘ t H rl uithfully accomplished 


> ' { vorl 
¥ 1 wat le world. Sot : ter—-character which can b 
mstal > achieved no other way Stern battle 


ti | ly that inst unfavourable odds creates independ- 
shall we With Shakespear spirit more than a fortune of money 
s ivinity that shapes our e1 l. No good work is ever really 
we will here hay t 
. . . . 4 4} of ] 9 
jodies of fallen humanity, men who, ™ 
N have haa ; ) are Breaking Heads against Closed Doors 


l ces ‘ i < Csod 1 world is 
ae ' B' | hat about the continual procession 
gs { “circumstances over which we have 
<Jo 1 trol,’ the ill-omened birds that swoop 
! on us from time to time It seems 


The Dreams that Come True to me that our mistakes too often occut 

—~ PTE White 20 anced thas hicoutil I believe, threu itile disregard tor the tacts and 
B ee Horne Vai Sisk Bue co eine ! ts dite Circumstances are the 

_T wil pions oy) Materials out of which we build life. The 

~ aies mg Ps i ; re ae wise buil if he live in Cornwall, will rear 
sig haa Regen riper h of Cornish stone, not insist on 

e hg - —. “Wife nal up north tor York stone In Wales 
ea aad wigs 1 h slate as he can, and in 
init Those dreams of will make do with bricks of clay 
Sows axittdiier aun tnale tek reall ! ple simply invite tailure. 

! Vet ae: ilies e Lik hilclre they cry atter the moon, while 
sat , “nee - ll the time the earth is at their feet. To 
oleae nge the metaphor, they insist on breaking 

a erm their | ls against closed doors when with a 

‘ i ore : tle i lity they might find other open 
gs septiad FRR poate ings equally as serviceable The world has 


Phet ! ‘ vag : 
, , : ttle respect tor the man who plods on 
rhyme and reason We never 
rai S I , 
re by defying it, only by obeying 


1 , : ™ sa its law i the same holds true of life. You 
i m vil ver become a prima donna unless you 
Where are t le cid the vet Vou however much youtry. Why 

} F ti “iy I en} that t t ind take up 


a 1 career, tor which you have pre- 


Life—and Hat Trimming 


W! ‘ scending to the ridiculous t 
| toa hat-trimming compe 
| knows that absurd ad 

! hat-trimming com 
sje i { luckless man! Success in 
111 nds not on tancitul ideas 


‘ 


A Mottled Business but mply the facility t 
| mottl | i ! dt t 1 materials that are put into 
mn t t t i f So it is with lite il : u have 
s »not dream ot teathers 

; t lite, favourable o1 

At ot tit make t most of them, rathet 
lreaming ot what you 


»nts It + « 


I l u it literent Conditions, 





THE QUIVER 


For those who have Failed quarely ?) It is useless crying over 
P' ISSIBLY this will be read by mam milk especially after the age of childho 


Its 


pt yple who have long since pas ed the Why not calmly sit down, and count up ¢ 
time when they could mark out their walk circumstances of your life? Put them jp 
ol life, and who are inclined to think that line as a child would the cor tents of 
the way thev have chosen, or which h little box of bricks. Out of these jj 
been chosen for them, is largely a failure gruous and unrelated elements a wise master. 
You are past forty, and in a business you — builder can erect his edifice. Smile grim 
never should have entered; or you are a at the incongruity of it if you will but belj 
married woman with children and home ties, — this With patience, with wisdom. wit 


t 


1, 
courage you can make out of. thes 
orovoking circumstances and ,; 
trary happenings a house of refug 
a covert trom the storm, a citadel 
temple and a home. 

General Gordon more than o 
made an army out of riff-raff of ¢ 
countryside ; R. LL. Stevenson smil 
at sickness and prostration an 
the breeziest essays in ou 
Helen Keller born cle il, 
blind, eraduated at the 
and is) an accomplishe 
These are the extraordinary pe 
but the world is tull of quite ordinar 
people who, if you « suld trace tl 
history, have conquered circumstai 
and achieved happiness 1k 
drift on the tick lake stock of | 
count your circumstances for wh 
they are worth, believe in the poss 
bility of success, draw plentitull 








God, strive once again, and your li! 
shall yet become truittul and beauti! 


sje 
Outdoor Life Number 


M* last Special Number — t 
‘Prime of Life Number 


went out ol print within a few 
"ae ; of publication. 1 take it thatt 
West Door, a Pre responst indicates that readers 
Rochester Cathedral. Special Numbers now and aga 
! am planning tor next mont 
‘Outdoor Life Number.” Witht 





whereas your real torte was busine or a issue I am eiving away a beautifel pla 
profession. Perhaps (you hide the cor in colours called ‘ Lighting-up Time,” fret 
fession trom all eye you married the wrot the painting by Mr. Percy Tarrant 

person, and lite can never be what it might the contents of the issue will be filled 

Or years ago you inextricably tied yourselt much as | can make it — with the wond 
up, or were pushed away trom your path by — of nature, the beauties of the countrys 
the folly of othe: In any case you say and the joys of outdoor life. Our publis! 
that you have missed your end in lite Very Will print a big edition of this number 


well. Why not now tace lite tamly and but the issue cannot be reprinted 





OUR BRACING EAST COAST 


By SEFTON DALLAS 


her 


¢ has recently been much sensible endeavour to persuade people to go for their holidays 
Why wait for August, when all the seaside resorts are packed, whilst May, June, and 
The writer has been for a holiday 


earliet 
luly are often the most charming months of the year? 


nn the East Coast, and in this article descants on its merits 





1 faye Rie are many places ng our coast on exploration. The late King Edward was 
where it would be delightful to spend an wise in choosing this county tor his home 


ly holiday, but for choice give me some the margin of the hill country almost within 

spot in East Angelia or Essex, sunny, sound of the sea afforded an ideal site for 
bracing, facing south, east, or north, Sandringham. 

elect \ clean foreshore, with Take Sheringham, on the north coast of 

stretches of tirm sand at low tide, interesting Norfolk It is built on the slopes of hills 

try walks close at hand, and numbers in charming scenery, and is wondrously 

nt old-time fishing villages and small healthy. Its rise from a small village to 

t easily a le f1 london, the its present fashionable eminence has been 


or the North—-these attractions an extremely rapid one, and it is still grow- 





stible Indeed, the whole coast ing apacc The clitft and inland scenery 
m The Wash to the mouth of the — is very picturesque—both here and in other 
es abounds in interest and variety places in Poppyland. 
S , lustorical, geol cal, archeological, Woods in spring flower  bestrewn 
artistic. Lhe whole is so typically shady and cool, bracken taller than a man, 
Whi heather a-hum 
desire with bustling 
; re be Ss, field 
than paths through 
uc barley and oats 
ll ca us with 
) o the ubiquitou 
s ; oppy, and 
dow old 
en with ra 
Ce] " WO! these ar 
y, attractionsthat 
il- i it the vi 
the tor to Ilut 
and 1 tant< the 
t the Kuntons, Cro- 
S | the inlets mer, Overstrand, Sidestrand and Mundesley, 
Kine’s County where ‘‘the regal lI Sheringham Che Broads, too, are 
sare born,”’ is a httul cornet ‘ rg sible from Poppyland, for Wrox- 
| l W \ m ul ( ad the cal ital of Tn dland 
ce 1 te ! Vv reached by t1 ti Crome! 
a pot i rv ¢ . 
oF | me Cromer 
n t \lu i thie Cromer has ‘ t, in re t 
rs not 7 \\ re ¢ \ | { ll 
1 1% or ¢ thi | te 
| | ( | lj 
rom the Ay 1 1Ol i is intent ! 1, < t U4 Iiry i ! 
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THE QUIVER 


Yarmouth 


It has been. said that 


the Last Coast is full of 
; variety. Take Yarmouth, 
for instance It is an edu. 
cation to see the mer 





crowds thronging the y 
sea tront the whole day 
long. 

Lhe people are her 
thousands —-on the sand 
on the pliers and crowd 
jetty; in the winter 
open-air gardens; on t 
Parade, 
the brakes and char 


the electric trams 


bane the switchback 1 








Sheringham Photo: Ph Ce way, and the Revolving 
(Observation Tower.” Fror 
and the sun rises and sets as it did in the breakast tul bedtime there is movement at 
same spacious glory of sea; the ime eX music and troli It is a wonderful pl 
hilarating air blows salt and strong on the round The very sea seems to enjoy 
front, sweet and tt down trom the tu and spark! with excitement 
and corn and heather Phe Southdow \fter the bathing, and the paddling 
like stretches of clit! it little more jagged i! river and sea trip ind the drives 
and sea-searred, roll back to the Devon-lil cricket o1 puet ol ennis on the Re 
country behind — to the woods and parl tion Grou nd golt on the links 
and high-hedged thowerine lane 1 bill the | tu the evening brings 
commons ablaze with gors« erts on winds and piers, music in the g 
Still, Cromer town, with pier and pi ( rtainment t various k 
enade, and streets of boarding houses flows And what hall owe ot Gorlest 
ishing where late the regal red) poy ts quieter me ! It 
bloomed, with everything up to date ft rowin tremen | ay veal 
motor-cars and = char-a-ban to cl eal tut dle; nd it mmmod 
recitals, has grown a bu 1 : for visitors excellent 


rhe artist and thie 
ph ttographet In search ot 
subjects will find plenty 
along the Kast Coast 
Walberswick, near South 
wold, is Dutch = rather 
than English. Blyvthsboro’ 


j 


has its pine woods and 


gorse common; Dunwich, 
t ru ot it ient 
walled city ; Gorl it 
ceaseless prov i ot tish- 





rl and opportu 
lor painting ly t re 
tlected on then I 








OUR BRACING EAST COAST 
Lowestoft 


Qn reaching lLowestott 
onlv a few miles away, 
you have arrived at the 
end of the East Coast, In 
a sense. For here you 
touch the easternmost edge 
of England, and, standing 
is it were out at sea in 

ive ozone tor youl wn 


While it can certainly 





to be one ot the 
sunniest places on the 


vast, at the same time it 
issheltered from the north 
is of early or late 
nths by high ground 
_ Yarmouth. 
woods. 





\ fishing port, with a 


busy harbour om the front, Lowestoft is town, whose visitors are wishful to keep 
not too redolent of fish and finny ways it so; still, it is fast becoming a popular 
It has many attractions for thi quietly resort, and now boasts a fine plier, several 

sed. There is the morning dip, the large hotels, and capital golf links. The 


constitutional’ on the tront or on Marlborough Hotel 


occupies perhaps the 
pier, or a lazy hour's tishing 


; afternoon finest position on the cliffs 

or cricket, tennis or croquet; or a \ldeburgh, now half under the sea, has 
>on the links; or a ramble on. the 1. and river tishing (the latter up the 
s or to quiet Corton ; or a lazy drive \lde) and pleasant picnic spots. 

Kessingland; or to Somerleyton Park 
and Blundesten, David Copperfield’s birth Felixstowe 
or a quiet hour or so on Fritton Picturesque, health-giving Felixstowe, 
or the drive to Southwold by motor with. it 


cllow sands, its verdure-clad clitts, 
( its wide olf links, its magnificent climate, 


Southwold is an unspoilt, quaint little marine views, and its fine 





Lowestoft, 
Sparrow's Nest. 








THE 


accommodation for visitors, now occupi 
a promiment position amongst Ikast Coast 
holiday resorts. The whole  neighbour- 


hood is full of interest. 

Tiring of the ocean's surfy, slow, deep, 
mellow voice, which is full of mystery and 
awe, and of the many charms of the cliffs 
and beach, we can saunter about the green 
lanes amidst a rich panorama of natural 
beauty. 

To the calm, intellectual observer, whose 
delight retired natural 
scenery, where trees, and birds 


speak to the thoughtful mind with a lan- 


chief found in 


Is 


flowers, 


guage more eloquent and powerful than 
human speech, Felixstowe and district offer 
great facilities for recreation and medita 
tion. All around us we can hear the 
Singing of sweet-voiced birds. 
Clacton 

Clacton is but 1}? hours from London by 
the Great Eastern, and, because of its 


sheltered position, long hours ot sunshine 


and general cheeriness, is just the place tor 
a convalescent or a person whose respiratory 


organs are weak. 


The promenade and cliff walks are 
among the finest on the East Coast. The 
green terraced tront is in bright sun- 
shine from = dawn to dusk Walk 
by the cliffs extend in one direction to 


QUIVER 


Frinton and Walton-on-the-Naze; in the 
other by sea-wall and sands to Brightling. 
the popular yachting station and im- 
ot the oyster industry, 


Within reach are the fascinating Priory of 


Sea, 


portant centre 


St. Osyth and Dedham in “ Constable 
Country,” with its originals of the mill 


and hay-wain pond at Flatford Mill. The 
Towers Private Hotel faces sea due south, 
and is one of the best and largest private 


hotels on the East Coast. 
Southend-on-Sea 
Nearer London, indeed practically a 


suburb of it, is Southend, reached in less than 


an hour. I remember a friend being ordered 


by a doctor to Switzerland or—Southend 
Small wonder, then, that it now has a 


population of over 60,000, and has become 
l.ondon’s most valued sanatorium for rich 
Who does not know 
it, with its long pier, 1} miles into the sea, its 
pretty Westcliff, its clean, healthy streets, 
its London trippers, 
poor mite whose 

golden day of 


as well as for poor. 


its shrimps, and 
them miny 


Southend 


a 


the 


among 
day at 
the year 

With such variety, and with such an ample 
trains at 
moderate who from 
testing the health-giving air of our splendid 
last Coast ? 


is 


good 
retrain 


and punctual service of 


fares, can 





Felixstowe. 


Photuchrom Co. 


Photo 


718 
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Clacton-on-Sea 


Quickest Express run 
from Liverpool Street, 
London, i hr. 44 min. 

This salubrious water- 
ing place is increasingly 
popular with all classes 
of the community. 








18 Hole 
Golf Course. 


_—— CLACTON-ON-SEA AND SOUTHCLIFF. 











Sunny SoOuTHCLIFF. 


BRIGHT SUNSHINE. ay LEAST RAINFALL. 


Cu LACTON - 
‘ TOWERS . 
? “So a 4 CLACTONo~SEA~ 


Officially appointed by the RAC. AA.«# ACU. Motor Clubs. 


: “f , THE TOWERS 


PRIVATE HOTEL 
if or ._SOUTHCLIFF. _ 
case ONo*SEA” 












THE LARGEST PRIVATE HOTEL ON THE EAST COAST. 


FACING SEA—DUE SOUTH. 


Large Lawns. Own Farms. Private ‘Bus meets all trains. 








ACCOMMODATION FOR 160 GUESTS. 


FOR TERMS AND ILLUSTRATED TARIFF, APPLY: 
EMMERSON & HARRIS, Proprietors. 
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SPRING anv 
EARLY SUMMER 

















Are Glorious 


ON THE 


EAST COAST 








A Few of the Advantages of 


EARLIER HOLIDAYS 


Long Sunny Days. 


TIMELY 
ADVICE: 


Wider Choice of and Cheaper Accommodation. 


Crispness of the East Coast Air 
Nature in all its Beauty. 
Magnificent Golf Links. 
Extensive Sands and Promenades. 
Safe Bathing 





Frequent and Convenient Service of 
with Restaurant Car Expresses 
Cheap Tickets for Varying Periods, 


“Come Early.” 





e and Illustrated Guides 

rain and fu *9rmation gratis upon ap 
ym to the Superintendent of the 

»00! Street Station, E.C 





Felixstowe 





PRIVATE 
HOTEL 


ROSEBER 


and Boarding Establishment, 
FELIXSTOWE. 








Finest Position. Sea Front Promenade. 
Balconies. Electric Light. 
Book to Beach Station. 


Terms on application to 
Mrs. ALLERTON 








Marlborough for 


FELIXSTOWE. 


Open all the Year 





FACING SEA 
Near PIER, BAND, 
and all Amusements 


Excellent Cuisine 


Separate Tables. 


Telephone No 
126 Felixstowe 





Mr. & Mrs. DAWSON, 5 aoe 
rere 


Also under the same Proprietorship— 


Harwood House 


FOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS. 


= 
3 
| 
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. ' 
Felixstowe 
A Pic- : 
turesque 
Charming 
Health 
Resort. 
Quickest 
Express 
Run from 
Liverpool 
Street 
Station, 
London, 
2h. 51 min. 


84} miles 
from 
London. 


71 miles 
from 
Cambridge. 
98 miles 
from 
Peter- 
borough. 











CHATSWORTH & MELROSE 
PRIVATE HOTELS, FELIXSTOWE 








Direct on Sea Front. 
ACCOMMODATION FOR 140 VISITORS, 
Open all the Year. Balconies. Electric Light. 
PRIVATE BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS. 

Terms on Application to 


MR. and MRS. J. C. BUTLER, Proprietors. 





aes oe tees aa 


| 
GIBSON’S Private Hotel S7rs'nue at 





Tennis. 
FELIXSTOWE Bowls. Croquet. 


Near Sea and Pier. Enlarged 1913. SOCIABLE. ECONOMICAL. 








Boardin The Wilberforce Private Hotel 
MARTELLO Establishment. and Boarding Establishment, 
SEA ROAD, FELIXSTOWE. 


Delightfully situated on the Front, f oS Sout 
- oe ‘ ont, facing Sea and South, Pleasantly situated on the Sea Front An uninterrupted 





quite central, with Balcony overlooking the German Sea View. Near Pier and Spa Pavilion. Excellent accom 
Ocean, opposite Yacht Pond, one minute from new modation Electric Light Delightful Balconies. much 
Pier East, one minute from Band Stand West appreciated by visitors. Homelike Terms on application to 
The MISSES GILSON, Proprietresses 
Ter to G. W. MARTIN, Pr Telegrams: “ Wilberforce, Felixstowe.’ 





EASTWARD HO! COLLEGE. 


Established 30 Years. 
Beautifully Situated. An Ideal Home for Delicate and Backward Boys. 


PROFESSIONAL and COMMERCIAL COURSES. 
B. B. THOMPSON, Inter B.A., Principal. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








Unrivalled Piers, Parades, Cliffs and Sands 


CONSTANT AMUSEMENTS 
EXCELLENT GOLF LINKS 
SAFE BOATING & BATHING 


Luxuriant Gardens on the Sands. Nature’s Ideal Holiday Spots 
Adjoining the famous Norfolk Broads 








OFFICIAL GUIDE 6sent Post Free on application to 
The ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
Town Hall, Great Yarmouth 
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THE 


Fine new Lounge. 
Electric Light. 


GREAT YARMOUTH 


NV" 








QUEEN’S HOTEL 








a ee 
‘i S ts “rr 4 Sat 





mes i 


- 
The Queen'sHore:, 
» ry tt G™ YanmoutTn 
ae > 


New Motor Garage. R.A.C. & A.A. Hotel, 125 Rooms, 
Centre Marine Parade. Telephone No. 28. 





THE ROYAL HOTEL 


A 
¥ 





Select Position. 


Marine Parade, South. 


R.A.C. & A.A. Hotel, Winter Gardens and 


Lounge. 100 Rooms. Electric Light. Telephone No. 26. 


mily Hotels each occupy a 
Ss and opposite the Beach Gardens 


day play) River and Sea 


commanding position on the Marine Parade with 

Illustrated Tariffs post free. 
W. NIGHTINGALE, Proprietor. 
Angling. Yachting on the Norfolk Broads 











|-Lowestoft—. 


117 miles from Liverpool Street, 


swt.) f : 49 from Ipswich, and 92 from 
- Cambridge. 


Siqes“see@ + 
po ai To 3 : 
— 


Quickest Express run from 
Liverpool Street, London, 2 
hours 36 minutes. Special Sum- 
mer Expresses from the leading 

















£ =» i. sae a H 
THE ROYAL HOTEL AND CHILDREN’S CORNER O L 


FACING PIER AND YACHT BASIN. Three Minutes from Station. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. ELECTRIC PASSENGER LIFTS. 
L—I Telephone 189. [— Tariff on application to the Proprietor. J. B. WHALEY. 





VICTORIA MANSIONS HOTEL 


This most comfortable and well-appointed PRIVATE. HOTEL occupies a DELIGHTFUL POSITION 
on the KIRKLEY CLIFF, FACING ESPLANADE, and Commanding 
UNINTERRUPTED SEA VIEWS. 

Table d’'Hote at aneree =. Motor Car and Cycle Accommodation. 
strated 7 , pr nt / ) Mr HENRY J. HERON. 

Pel BREEZES WESTOFT Natic ephone 


| 





CLIFFSIDE PRIVATE HOTEL “®si, 93" 


Finest Position, direct on Sea Front. Every Convenience and Comfort. Dining Hall (separate tables). 
Large Lounge and Recreation Room. Ladies’ Drawi 1g Room. Suites of Rooms if desired. 
Electric Light Private Tennis and Croquet Lawns 
Telegrams CLIFFSIDE, LOWESTOFT Telephone No Proprietor: R. G. COPLING. 





TH CLT EEE PSs wnenen. 


FACING SEA LOWESTOFT 
Best Position on Cliffs 
illustrated Tariff on application to MRS. NEEVES, Proprietress. 












‘EASTHOLME’ BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LOWESTOFT (NORTH) 
Conducted by MISS E. E. SMITH 


cn a P seaatien cl . Fre German, Latin, Draw Pa 





THE MARINA, 
LOWESTOFT. 


Doe artnet Neco Net Nt 


Midland and Northern centres. 
: i PE Oy Se se 2 
+ lh ROYAL 
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f KING STREET and THEATRE 


— 
THE MARINA, LOWESTOFT. 
PLAIN, YARMOUTH. 
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. 38 LONDON STREET, NORWICH. 
‘ 
wn" ~~) 
7 ~Southwold~ 
| 
of the G.E.R., 
t 1 nade at 
the Southwold 
» — ee 
n 1 T Du set 
fc ee Southwold 
* ; * 
i distance ot 
E mile South- ’ 
I t thar i 
cent bex ea 
popular re It vy boasts 
e pi t il large | 
Cay 
’ FACING . 
Hi = Hotel THE SEA. 
6 B« I s Residential Ho tel, renee 
| tio Cc ff, La ixurious Le yung 
3 Smok . Drawing Senile a 
WW ‘ ktooms, Sunny Garden, 
South Bedrooms with Balconies, 
| tric Lightand Radiators through 
t, Excellent Cuisine, Suffolk Farm 
» ] Separate tables, Golf (15 
Fishing, Boating, Bathing, 
near Garage, Private Koomsen Suite. 
| Illustrated Tariff, apply Miss 








we a Mundesley ~~ 


ZeyOMER PIEY, 
Ve 


—_, os —) | rapidly growing in public favour, and 
> 14 


= H ES [ Cutt 


is a beautifully situated seaside resort, 


occupies a central position between the 
neighbouring villages of Trimingham and 
Happisburgh, a pretty and restful line of 


2 ae. 


cliff coast. 


Those who regard quiet as the very 
essence of holiday life should come here, 
although with golf, bathing, football, and 
cricket plenty of exercise can be indulged 
in. 


The poet Cowper was probably the first 
to record his regard tor this part of 
Norfolk, as he wrote he ‘found some. 
thing inexpressibly soothing in the 
monotonous sound of the breakers,’ 
His walks were ** confined almost wholly 
to the sands, which at Mundesley are 
remarkably firm and level,’ and to-day 
find favour with tennis players, cyclists, 
and pedestrians. 


<P 


Where to stay at Mundesley 


MANOR HOTEL, MUNDESLEY 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Most comfortable Hotel for a restful holiday Good English Cooking. Hotel standing in its own 
grounds with private gangway to beach and bathing huts. Excellent bathing Close to golf links and 
station. Porter meets principal trains. Gas throughout. “A.A. Hotel.” Garage for 14 cars. Inclusive 


summer and winter terms also tariff on application. 


Under personal management of Proprietress. Miss BEESLEY 





Telephone: 11 MUNDESLEY Telegrams: ‘Manor Hotel, Mundesley” 
HOUSE AGENCY Siirincram, munbestey, Ete 
Best Selection of Furnished Houses. Descriptive Register Free 





BECKETT, SON & GIBSON, HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENTS ...- 


Telephone: 25 "CROME (Head Office), OVERSTRAND, CROMER 


Telegrams: BECKETTS. OVERSTRAND.” 
















38, LONDON STREET, NORWICH 





THE MARINA, LOWESTOFT 





KING STREET AND THEATRE 
PLAIN, YARMOUTH 
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has the unique position for 
an East Coast place of ac- 


tually facing west, looking, 





as it does, over the con- 
fluence of the Rivers Ouse, 
Nene, and Welland, known 


as The Wash. It has a 




















l 
dry, bracing air, and the 
country near is pretty and 
well wooded. 
[ 
j 
; HUNSTANTON 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
S d . bh H t i Hunstanton-on-Sea 
an rips am ote Norfolk 
Premier Hotel for Comfort, Position and Cuisine. Close to Golf Links. 
| 
| 
| MOTORING. 
“ Officially appointed b 
the R.A.C. and A.A. 
aswel 
Cheap three - day and 
week-end Tickets, includ 
= ing RAIL AND HOTEL 


accommodation, are 


issued from Oct 





For fall information apply RESIDENT MANAGER. 


} leleprat Sand Hunstanton Te lephone »1 P.O. Hunstanton. 
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PUFFED RICE | | PUFFED WHEAT 





i? : ; : 
| & \ _ on re hh if Hy : : roa 
‘oa TAs” & \, fo @ 
¢, a ja: fs ‘ie ‘ / 
7d. per packet. 6d. per packet. 


The Wholesomest 


Foods you can buy 








The novelty alone of Puffed They actually give you all 
Rice and Pufied Wheat is the food value of rice and wheat. 
reason enough for their always A wondertul steam explosion 


being on your table. process has made them wholly 
digestible — has brought rice 


For these crisp, ready-to-eat 
melt-in-the-mouth kernels will 
tempt appetite when all ordinary 
foods fail. 


and wheat to a degree of 
wholesomeness never attained 
by ordinary cooking. 


Try Puffed Rice and Puffed 

Yet Putfed Rice and Puffed Wheat with milk or cream. No 
Wheat have a_ still greatet cooking, 1 iotrouble. Areal boon 
recommendation in their in sudden hot weather. Enjoyed 
nourishment and digestibility. by children and grown-ups alike. 





Foods shot from ent 


WONDERFUL METHOD OF COOKING 


bhey are made curious proces every starch granule in the grain is blasted 
the whole rice or w ernels are put into Intoamyriad partic Lhekernel of grain 
bronze-metal guns. ‘I guns are sealed, is expanded t en times its original 
hen revolved in pecially constructed size. Vet the« tisunbroken; each kernel 
oven } il dl to Ve Od ee | t 1 } ped as bets re It 1 now p tfectly 
Heat turns t moisture in the gram t cooked, far more digestible than bread 
t . d ( ure become terri nd ready to be eaten. Serve as directed 
Then t us are fired off. Instantly on pia kets. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


if any difficulty in obtaining either of these nourishing foods, send us 
your name and address ona post card and we will see you are supplied 


QUAKER OATS Lrp., Finspury Savarese, LONDON, E.C. 


P30 
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Conducted by ALISON 
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How, W t together made that beauty we could only 
watch in quietness 

And | began to think it was a kind of 
M* DEAI Y AND GIRL CHUMS parable for me, and tor all my boy and 


\ t let me wish each and all irl friends Will you try to think it out 
bright and glad May for yourselves ? Somehow like this, | fancy 
) but { { happy days Phi it might be interpreted Each ot us is 
Sp 1M ! Month for us, the time intended to be a mirror retlecting the great 
first protégée, VIOLE1 Light Himself I-very impurity of thought, 
» have Canadiar very unkind word and action, everything 
et Not a single reply h we let stay in ourselves that is mean and 
rom either of our low and beneath the very highest we know, 
Dominion! We must hoy clouds the murro1 \nd every tailure in 
‘no 1 new ind trust any one of us helps to diminish the light 
With their work and of the whol So that it is tremendously 
wers for which ( important how each one of us thinks and 
iply delaved peaks and acts We must try to re 
member that each triumph ot the best in 
a Saoannge from the Sea us individually is a real factor in the 
| i tani with my larger victory of right over wrong Keach 
the English Channel time any one of you boys declines, say, to 
I t rough and magniticent have anything to do with suggestion) of 
tumbled over one practice that in his best moments he knows 
hore with great to be beneath the highest manhood; each 
howers of spray ima time a girl conquers a temptation to stoop 
th toam Wi hiaacl to what she knows really to be beneath the 
they dashed ovet noblest womanhood each time either ot 
cine the ithern these happens, remember, not only is yout 
t] tv of each one as it own character given an uplift, but the level 
to the elistenin: of the whole is raised And so the light 
kd break You know that is retlected in our world is made intenset 
And then we turned and clearet \s a man who wrote some ot 
i tudyi in the noblest poems we have said 
| \ miler ul | cl | t il I 
hie vide wate () | t t ti 
leadu it seemed, to Perhaps thi littl message trom the sea 
sun \ll t rachance otf the da that - have uggested to you will help 
{ trated in that elon meone to realise more than ever that each 
S tiny drop ot water one ot us does jailer very considerably 
mirror, retleetin A Flourishing Magazine 


1} it \ | II | l ! I k me which magazine | 








was most of all interested in, naturally 
you would expect me to name our own 
THE QUIVER And if I were to add the 
next I should have to say the magazines 
that are run for the benefit of our Fund 

Of these the oldest is The Violet,’’ pub- 
lished in Aberdeen JeAN Best has sent 
me three numbers to read You would 
all want to congratulate her if you could 
handle them and read as | have been able 
to do In the accompanying letter the 
Editor says, ‘“ I hope soon to send you the 
* Violet ’’ money, but it takes a good while 


to go round all the members.” rhat is 
easy to understand There are between 
forty and fifty members Some live in 


Aberdeen and other Scottish centres; others 
are in Denmark, India, California, and in 
various parts of England. 

I think you will like to read the Editorial 
note at the beginning of one number. 
Here it is: 


Dear READERS,—Once more I have very great 


pleasure in thanking you for making the last numbet 
of the * Violet Magazine’ such a success rhe sum 
f money raised by it was over 14s.; now do you 
not think that splendid It is two vears since the 


magazine was started to help with the sending of 
little Violet out to Canada, and it is lovely to know 








that she is so well and hapy it great Dominion 
We have still her expenses in that country to pay 
ind though there are two ot children sent out by 
PHeE Quiver, | always ask that the money made by 
the * Violet Magazine hould be used for Violet, as 
it is called after het I am glad to weleome more 
new members, and I can only hope they will all en) 
aiding our magazin Id want vou all to take 
in interest In the new snay t competition, and 
help me to make it a suce \gain thanking 
for all yvour kindn I remain, vours sincerely, Tut 
I. DITOR 


Editing a magazine is not usually a light 
matter, Moreover ean writes a good 
deal for hers, ¢ ypyiIny out her own serial 
and articles in her clear, bold hand Het 
contributors are gener their supplies of 
lrawings and paint as well as article 

\ penny a night is the price for reading 


ulvertisements are charged at the rate ot a 


halfpenny a line, and there are competitiot 
with entrance tee L here is i low 
When and Where Cornet: where reader 


are assured bi Madame Sagesse that 


THE QUIVER 


Drar ALIso I am sending a ill cheque t 
Was 


This unexpected gift from Mrs. M. A, 
Brown was a fine help to us. 

You will all welcome a new Companion 
in the West Indies, Jou ELYN D’Arcy 
age 27). She sends me a most interesting 
private letter, and promises one for the 
Jocelyn thinks ours “ the 


nicest magazine I have read, and that is 


Corner soon. 


saying a good deal, tor I’ve read many,” 


and then she gives a long list of those she 


reads We shall watch tor her next letter 
with interest. 

Bressre GRAHAM (Annfield Plain; age 11) 
is a new member from whom also I| hope 
soon to have a letter. 

L told you last month that I had two 
letters from Dororny Lim (China). In 


one she says 


“My pear Atison,—I have been away spending 
mv holidays in t untry, and returned home on 
the r7th of this month. When I arrived, mother 
handed me a pile of letters, and y Was amongst 
them I was so glad you have written to me again 
It is very nice to hear from you always. 1 am glad 
mv letters and the poor gift to Fund arrived 
sately ] am herewith enclosing another 4s. to oul 
Fund. I had meant send it before Christmas but, 
is vou know, I have been away; and then, we hi 











m> post, so | waited. I am glad Dorothy Howell 
Borneo, wrote to you, 1 am hopin e will join us 
soon 
The friends I mentioned to you w wished t 
join us are now in Hong Kong Ph will return 
on, for it’s near Christmas, and I will give them 
our message I am sure they will be glad to heat 
what you have iid. We are having oranges now 
Have vou ever tasted them? I think you all get 
them from North Africa, isn't it \ e, I know 
because read it trot ‘ i} l We hav 
lovely ones | , and i 1 we n so far off I 
ld easil send t I 1 not 
er the ire ir hind to t \! I n 
ne thin I know 1 t I t dont 
iv -can W ii me trot 
( mtryv, W i te from here 
| i them 1 ul t | i\ 
| liar wa { makin \ \ ire 
don ina Wi | China will 
t mia n 1 tolt | lay V 
e gradually a whines 1 part of t 
nti W machi 1 1 toch 
Ss \ 1111] not 
quick! 1) think une much 
i t nt ! cre t to-da 
I lad t PI l 
n thin had | t athe 
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| Miss Lilian Braithwai 

| | iss Lilian Draithwaite says : 

aa 

| | se Lavona Hair Tonic 
It is impossible to give more convincing proof of the qualities of any ; 

toilet: preparation than the personal testimony of one who has used ‘ 

ted it, so we ask vou to read the opinion of one of our most ' 


ypu tresses on Lavona Hair Tonic :— 


) LILIAN BRATTHWAITI 
Miss Braithwaite’s hair stooped falling out wien she applied Lavena Hair 
Tonic and sufierers from dandruff, brittle, faded or impoverished hair, can 
remove the dandruff, restore the faded or grey hairs to their natural colour 
and create a new growth of lovely glossy hair, by using this excellent Tonic. 


Your Chemist's aes semua ieee with each Bottie. 





iH | oO ir Cl mist to-cay nd try it under 
i ny money ull if it does not give compl 
ATl Ik ( I na Hair Tonk ! ese conditions, | 
l \\ ( [ . Henry Hodder, Ltd., 1 Dr Co., 
BB Parkes Drug Stores, Army & Navy Store Harrods and 


TOKALON LIMITED, 
OKALON HOUSE,” 212.214 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W 
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THE QUIVER 


In the Merry Month of May 


the Sun’s brilliant rays, as well as the Cold Winds, 
wage their unmerciful war upon the complexion, 
Prepare your skin to withstand their attack. A few 
drops of Beetham’s La-rola_ regularly applied wil| 
keep your hands and face quite free from Roughness, 
Irritation, or Redness, and will soon produce g 
complexion as Smooth and Soft as Velvet. Try the 
wonderful effect of La-rola upon your skin. You can 
obtain it from all chemists in bottles at 1/- and 2/46 


a-rola 


Special Offer.—Send us Jd. and we will forward 
you (in the United Kingdom) a box of samples 
of La-vola, Tooth Paste, Rose Bloom, Soap, etc 






















M. Beetham & Son (Dept. Q.), 
Cheltenham. 
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H FOR TRINKETS [| 
i Old Gold, Jewellery, Watches, i 
i Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Old Fi 
; Trinkets, Precious Stones, Sil- 4 
! ver, Antiques, Valuables, etc., i 
{| ete. lrasers pay well for them. 
H Frasers (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmit} fi 
t 17 Princes St Ipswich i 
| | ASERS | 
| ] E 
i IPSWICH LT? i 
boreeereresereretseece: ye were wee reece: na- oa Re ecesess 
FOOT’S TRUNKS | |Wuere HeLp is NEEDED 
NO CRUSHING. NO CONFUSION. Seana aiuas Gan Gaus aioe 
I Bot is a Pop. Evers and Girls are sensibly Trained. 


et-at-al ind can be removed 


- 


walitate packing THE NATIONAL REFUGES for 
“+ edhe HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


MADE WITH 2, 3, OR 4 DRAWERS IN Founded 1843 Incorporated 1994 
FOUR QUALITIES AND SIX SIZES. Presi ee: The KING and QUEEN, |, 
Presiden he E d LSE G . 
Write for Booklet, ““ TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS’ No 24. _Treasurer W. E. HUBBARD, Esq. 17 St. Helen's Piace EC 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 








J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. Dept. T 24), 











171 New Bond Strect, London, W. y, 
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i 1 I 
i | , t ! 1 
i 
W ( la \ i ‘ 
ll t lovely st S$; W 
S I lad v ld " | | While we 
2 t car I 
c Cx¢ lingely well, - H ! : mi es 
, lon Phen we 
in 
start , evil 
f 1 bDUrVINny, ¢ n 
I t . , > n t I ied n less than 
AT. . { times, and 1 air \ Ly t sight! Then 
‘ ‘ ; W uid l-bve to the peopl marched off, laden 
: t - With apples, but , so lazy, long walk back 
\ raining : I im the t nshine I \ n ndly offered 
: adh tae ais to take a girl on his bike down ill, but luckily 
oe . : before he had re ed the bottor the first hill, 
mone ‘ t old men driving a wagon wit eight mules, 
came jogging along, and tered to take us in to 
s staying recently town. On reaching the bottor hill Lucie was 
; also bundled t he wagol nd W I 
in the dining-room so Dundied on . : e entered 
Stellenbos in state, Lazybon riding on behind 
perfectly quiet during a We were ver t when we rea i home, but un- 
t the table for halt fortunately it was too late to go to the swimming- 
. baths. You will need long res fter reading this 


| begin to make a epistle, won't vou With much love from HetrTn 
t us being longe1 Our new member, LrETITy VERSFELD, 


wrote by the same mail 








s well 
well as to heat “* Dear ALISON,—I have never written to you before 
I rot in fact I never read Tue Quiver at all until Hettic 
ar XR iber erst ed me t nthe W.W.C. I 
M. WitttaMs (age 9; Pontllan- Joubert persuaded me H ‘ 
. . hope vou will let me help also t pport Violet and 
, sa m mber in Wales; she the other little children in Canad | have only been 
at school at Stellenbos f s months, and I like 
it’ very well. I am in S 1 Hi , and hope to 
I t thaem t write for the exam. at the end of this veal It is 
- mot it | t rather funny being amongst so many girls, for at 
t ive a pretty t me I was always ve lonel 1 only have a step- 
We hav ! ter, and she is a teacher. 1 wonder what kind of 
t id 3 S Christmas our little friends in Canada spent. I 
fad to become One wonder if Santa Claus brought them some nice toys 
I do hope so. Santa Claus w \ kind to me this 
year He 1 it m t i many very useful 
From Companions in South Africa pecans D 1 know, Alison, that al igh 
will « titte n \ ims nt jt I ebruary 
teresting letter trom still hang up 1 t ng Or se I know who 
| lit her a Letter Santa Claus is, but I think t isn't ilf so much 
fun in getting presents at ¢ tmas, 1f one has not 
hung up t p 1 st ng! 
\ n Amot * Hettie and I intend iting up a iall society, 
| it rather tormu t nm ald f the H.W.W.¢ 
| the members with hav t \ is! i entrance tee 
Steller I irter, nad W \ nad t it 1 nev t 1 
nm J or" all Don't vou think that w ibe ag 1 idea i am 
St ' l ng forward t I for I of the 
n n petitions in Tur © Hettl d me a bowk 
I 1 t lor a | it G dl 
\ t L. T. Mead 1} it t it quite a nice 
~ Mor I \ e not 
n I tu I I 
I l l My \ I 
i 1 I \\ iw 
"] \ i i 
. S ‘ , 
| I \ 
Notes from New Zealand 
1\ S 1 I 1 t regular 
ii ( l I ( il ivs 
, 
" 
} 1 1 first iss 
1 to pass 
| now, and 
, then 
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-OETZMANN 


Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT a. W. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR, 101. Stations: Met. Rly., EUSTON SQUARE. 
Telegrams : ““OETZMANN, LONDON.” Tube, WARREN STREET. 


CASEMENT CLOTH 4% 








jt GryneN — ) a il } — 
- CURTAINS, LOOSE COVERS, 
COSTUMES, im: ace 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. ioe My = nt 
face ‘* 6d. Li 
—_--— 5 FADELESS FABRICS va 
—— teed Fast under an “cli ti : e | 
SENENT CURTAIN ivi mei COUNTRY COTTAGES 
epg noe ‘= CHARMINGLY AND 
2/11 INEXPENSIVELY FURNISHED. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
“WINDOW FURNISHING UP-TO-DATE” ,°s? towe, “OUR COTTAGE” (vr. 


HOOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 
IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 




















LEARN TO WRITE , 
im _ADVERTISEMENTS 


t ul 











VIs sc HOOL 
rd Street, London 















BURGESS’ 
LION OINTMENT 


se CURES \ Ulcers 
! ver f 


rm 
ne {eto e Sealing. s k i 
LO, t tf 
S& E BURGESS. ‘s9, cours. Inn 
Road, W.C isd 4 


.B BRANDAUER & Co. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


nor Spurt. 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 

















NOT A BEETLE 
lives — once 
it comes into 

proper contact 










SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. ‘ is 

ulso drawn to the 

NEW PATENT 

: ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box ol 

r series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


c- 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. Tins,3°6° 1/- 











> 
BIRD’S Custard has the 
taste you ALL enjoy! 
It is an ‘“‘altogether-good ” taste—a combination 
of freshness, niceness, purity and wholesomeness, 
The liking for Bird’s Custard needs no culti- 
vating! It comes naturally—even to young children, 
And as BIRD'S ts sonutritious,and never disagrees, 
Mothers do well to encourage their love for it. 
Grown-up folk also thoroughly 
relish the Bird’s Custard flavor. Hearty 
men who never eat sweets, etc., retain 
their boyish eagerness for 


Birds 


the Perfect 
CUSTARD. 


Sold in Pkts. 2 for 14d, Boxes 4d & 74d, 
LARGE 84d Tins. 




























FURNESS RAILWAY The English Lakes 


20 Rail, Coach & Steam Yacht 
Tours through Lakeland 


I Wi \ I CONTI 
\ ASM hl 
) ULLs 
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FURNESS ABBEY HOTEL 
is the CENTRE for LAKELAND. The Connecting | BLACKI » La 


The Pleasure Steamers 
“Lady Evelyn” & ‘Lady Moyra’ 


Sail Daily between Fleetwood and 
Barrow 


Grand Circular Tours 


\ \. Ha 





OM LOWWOOD 








| Passengers to the Lake District travel via Ulverston and Lake-side Station Windermere. 











ALFRED AS.ETT, Secretary and Gencral Manager. 
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}HE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


I sol ne, car t “My pear Atsox,—I have got such good new 
lela l again. It w to tell y Do 1 emember that little storv I 
1 It was lovel wrote of the tw vs climbi i rock to look tor 
n The scenery was lis’ nests ¢ Well, the mother of the little bov wl 
tt t il is killed has got a | vy girl, and has called it 
very fin I i n Wasn't it d of he Mr. Wilson has 
when | was ent d tarted an orchestra at the school, and I have joined 
t tobogganing it I think it is very nice t him to start it when 
! ite telling \ “ most of us knew nothing a t the violin How are 
r Four keeping; I am almost inclined to say Five, 
; ‘ —_ lett is we seem to get the children lose on one anothet 
\ EEN \ nae etter 1 do hope we really shall have Five soon.—With love 
nt a gift to our Fund from GLAapys WEs1 
jut these are all the correspondents | 
Violet, I think she must must mention Many thanks to all the 
la l ni t i 
. others. 
We i i l vely Rte . ’ . : 
Paddi See last month’s issue for competitions 
. , f te 
- (Australia) has been look I hope that very many of you will compete. 
wavs in which Com- rhere is still plenty of time for every one 


: } 
tor our Scheme She to set about it. 


Do let me have 


tamps for the Fund, : 
re soon DorRIS TrRorT big, big lot ol letters 
er prize book, and so this month Love on: 
WHILLIAMS Bess from your friend, 
in exceedingly well- Badges can be had in the shape of a 


it was a pleasure to violet pin, pendant or brooch) price Is. 


( \ : r wrote and 2s. 6d 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


The Financial Point of View 


i hs tor t ship which was ready not; they have ears, but they hear not 
t l, vet glided seawards noses have thev, Sut they smell not; they 
nd then stuck fast, have hands, but they handle not; feet have 
I learnt in early vears, they, but they walk not.’’ This has always 

1 of its warning ettect seemed to me to be the classic indictment 
vas greased all right, on the rascally little pebble, tor it can bring 
red off, the signal to nothingness the whole anatomy of well- 


ry world was given, framed intentions 

only enough to show Three small letters, vet what a fly in the 
ick \ pebble had ointment they can make! The mighty 
its keelson, barring all warrior, Terror of :mpires, stakes all at last 
ma battle—-and is crushed His equipment 
geologist, vet | ar was good and his men valorous, but he had 
ture of that pebble ; it taken some hard-boiled eggs for breakfast, 
nus Good Intent ind indigestion blurred his plans. <A nation 
it Naamat lite ; starts a new policy; it Is to bring the 
decorated with nillennium on a people, bué an untoreseen 
"Pf Anothe ctor obtrudes, d there is misery for jo, 
ely prot ! nd poverty for rich 1 admire, as all 
d »°7O and ' n must, the zeal of our scientists in 
nt not and this unting down the most obscure of pestilent 
The worst, too, erms, yet I fear that until they have killed 
ble is the wa or bridled this wicked little uf, they will 
l ot the most pertect be working at the task of Sisyphus—rolling 
ll-authenticated cass the stone up, only to let it slip down again 

ve mouths they when nearly at the toy; 


ditticulty 1! locating and dealing 
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THE QUIVER 


ts in this direction 


This is the link between the members 
of the League and these small suffering 
mites it is the monthly letter. Every 


member has his or her particular cripple to 


whom a letter 1s written once a month, and 
this missive, so far as its cheerin | Ding 
influence is concerned, can be a ve benison, 
Should pressure hinder the letter time, 
then some tlowers, a toy o1 bit « mnt 
take its place enough to ce rt t 
trusting one with the thought that his 1 
visible triend has not torgott 
Phis puts the kindn withi f 
all, boy or girl, man or won r 
tron 

Yet the onlk tl Ol is 
nie illing ! | I 1 » ot s S 
Is cnou 1 to me CN Tint 

All other rticula ot the | 
be had tor a stat m Sir Jo 1 cP. 
Director and Secretary, Kk S | 
Union, 32 John Street, Thi | kk 


W 4 
NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


M Ca B ; Brid 


Miss | ( | N.1 
! \I ( ( I 1, W 
( ( | \i Pr. 4 
s M 4 I 

\ M. I | ( 

\ Nan Htenr | 


1) Lond ! M 
| i s W l | ( 
( ! S, Af | I rut iN 
Mi iN 1 B. Ha l I 
Mavis Gs. H. He | BN 
Mrs. Jettares, l l nad 
M Kut Ix ( ( n, | ; 
IK l 2 
M V. Las . \l is, Hi 
Montreal, Canad \l N I 
Ml M i I I 
Morrison, | H 














THE QUIVER 


Mother knows what is good for 
the little ones, that is why she 
always insists on— 


olde 


Shred 


Marmalade 


Choicest Oranges,— 
Purest Sugar,— 
Nothing Else. 


ROBERTSON—only maker 
















Good Results /My 
and true. 









EDGE'S, _ BOLTON, LANCS 





tat DYES 
to use 


’ 
“DRUMMER 


nN 


Afterncon's Ss 
Work. . ‘TD 





“Io easy 
to use."* .” 
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Dispense with old methods and en 
polish to-day the Brasso way. When : 


BRASS 


METAL POLISH = 


is used brass and metal work 
reflect their dazzling brightness 





in the home and everything is Ss, 
sweet and clean. Brasso is > 
the polish that gives a record ~ 


shine in record time. 


ASK FOR BRASSO / 


THE TIN WITH THE STRIPES 






> . 
Lie 


‘Penlalls \fes 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES Irish Linen di “D AM MASK" 
omnes TABLE LINEN. 














New Iilustrated 
Catalogue 
now Ready. 
Copies sent 

Free on Request. 


New Dress 
Fabrics, free 
' for the asking. 


D “Gre iB 
e Faln pr , - 
he Book, t et r t tt > ! irded post free 











—- 


es ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Limited, 
AR, 36 C Donegall Place, BELFAST. 

















BERMALINE 
BREAD 


| A Wholesome——and 

Nourishing Food for 
Family Use, delicious to 
CHARMING eat and Always Fresh 
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ct 









































THE SURPLUS AND THE VOID 


Ihe Problem of the Childless Home and the Homeless Child 
By DENIS CRANE 


T littl I home in the \ boy with pallid cheek looks on. He has 


idow broods the a mind tor the tray, but lacks the heart. He 
loud, no clustering moves away to quicter pastimes in which 
Indeed, nowhere a sensitive nature takes less risk of wound- 

in over this litth ing. Sometimes his companions, after the 

is there a wider sweep manner of youth, fall to disputing ; young 


nowhere do the breezes pride of race and possession lifts its head. 

Yet there is always the ‘* My father and mother went to the mayor's 

ball,”’ boasts on ‘* Mine are going to take 

kine and garners me to the exhibition,” cries another. ‘‘ And 

never hurrying, mine have promised me a pony,” exclaims 

ores. At a third. Silent and pensive, the pale-faced 

boy turns 
away. 

He climbs a 
stairway and 
enters a door, 

Late again,” 
snaps an un- 
svympathet ic 
voice from the 
shadows. He 
seats himself 
at table and a 
grudging  por- 
tion is. thrust 
before him. He 





eats hurriedly, 
furtively. 





A Part of the Surplus. Clang, clang! 
clang, clang! 
1, he, with thin he school bell. ‘Be off with vou; you 
wwertul hands ; shi eat enou for two Bought maternity 
vith eves of tendet isa bad bargain, and the burdens of the 
\ tl on them oor are 1 

their bodies The childl me and the homeless 
is t going down child, with ( n rolling between them. 

Why should tlh not be brought together 

\\ x 11 bor evel reas ! l inst the unk 

l | ! t re al In its tavour 

karl Gre ‘ knows | land d 

‘ | ( la with ¢ linti \ nd is a staum 
l | verialist S sti | his note ot 

ts « carecl pertinent interrogation with a new urgenc\ 
1 or It is not a nev te big-hearted men and 
| 1 tingl in theu women have | king the question tox 
it { ht of nearly a generation; but issuing now from 
] ter alternate on such responsible h it is finding an echo 





All the principal charitable organisations 
dealing with orphans are now sending 
selected children to Canada for adoption, 


nd the Home Office and Boards of Guar- 


d s are following suit It is a work the 
importance and far-reaching ectiects of 
h, both for the child and for the Empire, 
cannot be exagecrated Only the ignorant 
( se or despise 1 
is sad to think that ( ida, where 
ood i til f ex ti l privilege 
llit there should so mal ( S 
i e music of Idren’s laughte 
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On the other hand, here are we with 
Heaven knows how many orphans, whom 
the crowded labour market and th 


- J2 
2D @ of 


for bread deprive of any reasonable 
of prosperity and threaten with all kinds 


of unseemly burdens Here are 





558 of us to the square mile, tumb 


each other in the scramble, a score ot appli- 


cants for every decent busin opening ; 
while vonder, to the s juare milk There 
only two inhabitants, with imexhaustible 
resources of mountain and torest, ot jewelled 
mine and tertile prairic, waitn to be 
turned into Empire-riches positivel 
he dreams ot I not to d 
without hardshy nad iwzard, ind | it 
et d 
rt I or e 
Or © th- 
ll nd 
Ld ! é 
wal } |: } 
th l lack 
thr 
tl 
rpl ) 
az ) 
ullwe 5 
is pa N I 
is( 
it 
Iso, 1 10 
1 Al r- 
ticularly, they have under provinci n- 
ment control a Children’s Aid o1 tion 
that tor efficien and thoroughncs tsany- 
thing like it in t muntr 
Moreover, evel child ent out t r 


Hom 








vty 
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rt 
1” 
4 
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osteo esty S35 SETAE SARRREREALE 
re 2% ARAL: HY 

rYrry ess Ht 
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Whatever the 4 


material—a pique | 


or a crepe, a zephyr or a 
gingham, a nurse 
cloth, twill, or 
shirting— youcan 
get it in colours 
that are fast to 
sun, to washing, 
and to everything 

if you ask for 
and insist on get- 


ting a DURO Cloth. 


DURO 


to ask w hen buying 
a washing material. 
From fir 


T he colour’s 


st to last 
fast! 
and if the co'our 
fo . no matter what 
< use, a new 





nent twill be given 
Ask for 
Duro Pique, 
Duro Crépe, 
Duro Nurse, 


Ee., KC.. Se 


\ Brasn 


Nana: ASTHE 


ALLELE he 


your Draper cannot show you the 


| 
D RO Cloths, write t the British 
extile Syndicate, Manchester, for 
sddress of a Draper who can 


supply 7 


IS THIS © 


is the first question 


pits 


wre 
ele 
yr re 
a 
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Adjustable 


FOOT'S 





WHEEL 
CHAIRS 











every deman for comfort 

‘ W ( rs ibl f so many adjustments 
W cer t { Easy Self- Propelling Invalids’ 
Chairs, |" » 40-5 of Invalid Furniture. 


Write for Catalogue F 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





Fashion Decrees in Favour of 
REAL SCOTCH WINCEY 
rvagtagpeen 


| ‘ tors 1 enthusiastically nin 








LSeot Wines Blouses for Spring We 
| | | l tor bl wea many 
t endear it | 
ry woman I 
ngetl nd w “re 
\ mbin itl 
Py nee nd 
] ie ~ 
Winces 
1 ed It 
1 1 V 
it : 
l 
I 
| 
] ~ 
S \\ 
1 1 | 
\ sel l 
» = I I 
i 1\ 
\4 
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You can Play the 
>=. Piano To-day 


ie SG 2 J 


SS Niwa , Naunton’s ae Music System. 
Z PS iv. CF, 
4 Atm 
| TF 












previous lessons or not, whether you are 80 

years of age or only 8, we guarantee that 
you can play the piano to-day by wonderful 
and simple system. There are no sharps, flats, 
or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no 
tiresome or wearisome exercises 3 scales to be 
learnt. You play correctly with both hands at 
once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


— | Failure is 
MS fr Impossible 


“You cannot fail." All you have to do is to sit 
down to the piano with our music and play it 
at once—Hymns, Dance-music, Songs, Classics, 
anything. 


Over 50,000 people are playing 
by it, and are playing perfectly. 
If they can do it, so can you. 


If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
1 and failed, have given up learning by the old 

Ye $s: bey one of the 50 000 methods owing to the difficulties, « r if you are 
afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us 

tell you all about this wonderful, simple, rapid, an: id perfect Naunton’ s National Music System, which isa 


I’ makes no difference whether you have had 







—_>- 


al 





— eS 


1} 


\t\ 


real educator. That word ‘‘ educator’’ means ‘‘ to lead out"’ or ‘‘to draw out.’ It does not mean 
‘tocram in.” Our system draws out the musical powers of our students to their own delight right from 
the very first lesson. Take advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post 


you will receive five hint which we guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the 
simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements. This small outlay will open up the delights 
of the vast realm of music to you and give you many years of purest pleasure. 


No one need ever say again, “I wish I could play”; everyone can do it, to-day. 
READ WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY 


























One pupil writes after 9 lessons: | Another aapsrd writes after A Sample of many —after one amen 
—**I had tried to learn under many les m n plendid “When readi your advertisement 
masters for about nine ye: ars, t last Another pupil writes after 6 1 rcel elieve that y system 
had to give it up. I can read and play less ‘I can play well, and am | eve what was there But 
by your svstem easily.” teaching two of my friends. t your t il that 

A Composer says:—‘“'! think it A Mother writes ;—" Florrie can | t te 
Al, ea y, exce lent. Any person cou psy splendidly, and I can play als 
ul t ur system is certainly sple ndid, and i el idea that to play the f 

A ‘Oompouer of over 3,000 | just as easy as you sai it t I 
ragga ol songs enyes : Another pupil says: “T am t ve ist W et 

it the most ingeni invention in | recommending it t all my friends, N t Nat I the 
ection wit musi I have ever two of them have sent to you for t SH pAcity ) icity 
seen.’ t ir lessons.” . t 
ee TRIAL OFFER couPron. 
To THe MaNnacE JNTON’S NATIONAL MUSK pejyidegen Mn MORIAL HALL, FARKIN x, E.G, 
being a re fe. of ‘Tit Q ER, and de init st yst l rewit ior One 
Shilling. in return for which please send me your “Speciat No. 4. 1 " B/e. , wit 
your instruction I can play them at the first sitting, also } f how I me a thor 
va 
ADDRE eo mnie siiebieil ve anes 
| DATH bei sesideaain : J | 
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SENT 
30 1 


+ Ozeri 
7, Sincs 
"One vec 
tid no go 
nuffering. 


“Tam 
hod one «¢ 
* pears | 
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f Though battered and bent, 
The danger’s sli £ ht; 
They will mend t "4 rent 
With friend Fluxi 


Solid, sound soldering Is need done with 





The paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


And LEAD-JOINTING. 

lder grips like magic, even 

on dit teurs and Mechanics use 
it in all parts of the world. YOU want some. 


Vith a little Fluxite the 
jirt etals. BOTH Ar 





Of Ironmongers, &c., in 6d., tay and 2/- tins. 
The SFLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
gir ket Blow-lz 
ad LD "RING WORK" 
Tice as, : Sample Set Post Paid United Kingdom. 








tate Leatecller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 








= CURED 








OZERINE. | cured pormenentty the very worst 
f | bi c., when everything else 
rely from the first 

another, and, by tl 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF = WORLD. 


ana mm 


I Fits cease ent 


30 YEARS’ EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 


From Russell Square, London 
— May 29th, 1913. 
Uzerine is making a new woman of my wife. Her 
ft, Since taking it, is such as she has not known for 
ony vears regarding freedom from fits. Trepanning 
é Ale: od whatever, but inflicted a lot of unnecessary 
. 8 


From Rhymney, Monmouthshire, 
30.5.1913. 


sf am very proud to inform you that my son has not 

d one attack since he took the first dose of Ozerine 

“pears ago. He is now in splendid health, and follows 
employment daily. 

tters w h hav eel 

y pny paneange 


yea 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


4/6 11 er Bottle, pc 


Pharmaceutical 


|W. NICHOLL, fx 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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KEEP YOUR 
SKIN CLEAR 





a 
J lad an 
in 7 
Vk D | 
1s 2  /| P } 
| Pall ae ) 
-, — NV y 
} WVr-4 Gan 
.— VA | \ 
= — 
Cope . > SS 


re With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
Treatment: Gently smear 
the affected parts with Cuti- 
cura Ointment on the end of 
the finger. Wash off in five 
minutes with Cuticura Soap 
and hot water, and continue 
bathing for some minutes. 
This treatment is best on 
rising and retiring. At other 
times use Cuticura Soap free- 
ly for the toilet and bath. 


Cuticura Soap ard ¢ ticura Ointment are sold 
t-card to nearest 


throughout the world Ser 








lepot for free sample f each w 1 2 OOK: 

Newbery, 27, Ct ‘ suse Sq., London; R. Towns 

& Co., Sydnee NW La n, Ltd., Cape Town; 

Muller, Maclean & Ce Calcutta and Bombay; 

Potter Drug iChem. Corp ston, U.S.A 
2F"\Men who shay und st poo with Cuticura 
ap will find it best for ] Ip. 






























ONCE A YEAR WE HAVE 
THE CUP-TIE. 








BUT EVERY DAY 
WE HAVE 


THE cup FR 









“STRONGEST & BEST” | 








Makers to H.M. THE KING 











 ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


HEALTH-CIVING, | 
PLEASANT. COOLING. 
REFRESHING: 

& INVIGORATING. 


roe 
” tid" 
Fa 


uy ) Lomoon. st 


— 
a _JBesT SALT WOT s 
—— 


THE EVER- POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


it the tal ol ppro 


wins FORTY YEARS 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


Sater I 

tur: ea I manvet 1 te caitte with t 

he spirits or lowe tal 

IT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 

BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
L CASES OF Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 

AL Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 

Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 


It a e and Nat 


Healt! ny Agent, 
It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 
The best of all household remedies at all times. 


I 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Sait” Works, London, S.E. 


Soild by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid 














A Favourite 


DIGESTIVE me. Oran ga 
CLARKS’ DYE WORKS 


34 MALLCROFT RD. RETFORD 


The Pre er Bis 


Everywhere 


4 T YOUR SERVICE 


OPPO _ 
wa 
i) H" a | 


rite for Lllus 











Broncho-Laryngeal. 


CHEST, 
THROAT, 
VOICE, 


A BOON TO SINGERS 


wes 


Aes 


&\ ASTHMA, 
COUGH, 
/ CATARRH. 


SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &&« 
Lie 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED . 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


For 











ace, Lonpon, E.& 
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